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$ 



T N the preface to " English Classics/' of this series, the purpose 
A entertained in its preparation is stated to be that of collect- 
ing material best suited for class-use, and for public reading. In 
" American Classics/' the aim is to meet the same requirements 
and to maintain the same standard. 

We hope the selections may stimulate a closer fellowship with, 
and a more diligent study of, American literature, by those inter- 
ested in elocutionary pursuits. " Notes upon Authors/' found at 
the close of the book, have been collected, not only with reference 
to the usual points of interest, but also to call attention to the fact 
that many of our most gifted writers experienced years of struggle 
with adverse circumstances; and that, in all cases, success in the 
use of the " pen eloquent " followed careful, painstaking effort dur- 
ing the early period of their literary work. 

It is not claimed that all the selections in the volume are 
strictly classic, but that there are a sufficient number to justify the 
designation. The intention has been to make a book acceptable 
and available to the needs of the public reader, and the teacher 
and student of reading. 

We can but regret that, owing to the limitations of space, 
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many names are omitted that should have been in our authorial 
list. We do not offer a complete manual of American literature. 
If our patrons will bear this in mind, and encourage with their 
practical approval of what has been done, we may, at some future 
time, give further showing of the abundance of " precious things " 
in our native literature. 



We are indebted to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, 
for various selections taken from their publications. They have 
issued more books by American authors than any other publishing 
house, and are entitled to much eredit for being the foremost pub- 
lishers of American literature. 
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Readings and Recitations. 



EVANGELINE. 



HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 



IN the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, lay the little village of Grand Pr6. 
There in the tranquil evenings of summer, matrons and maidens sat 
Spinning flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles 
Mingled their sound with the songs of the maidens. 
Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of Minas, 
Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand Pre, 
Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him directing his household, 
Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the village. 
Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of the kine that feed in the 

meadows, 
When in the harvest-heat she bore to the reapers flagons of home- 
brewed ale; 
Fairer was she on Sundays, when, with her chaplet of beads and 

her missal, 
Down the long street she passed, wearing her Norman cap and 
kirtle of blue. 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill, commanding the sea; and a shady 

1 
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Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 
Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness befriended; 
But Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil, the blacksmith, only waa 

welcome. 
Basil was Benedict's friend. Their children from earliest childhood 
Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father Felician, 
Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them their 

letters 
Out of the selfsame book ; and, when the lesson was completed, 
Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o'er the meadow. 

Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children. 
Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder and 

longer; 
In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace idly the farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair; close at his side was the gentle Evangeline. 
Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly lifted, 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its hinges. 
Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil, the black- 
smith, 
And, by her beating heart, Evangeline knew who was with him. 
" Welcome, Basil, my friend ! Come, take thy place on the settle 
Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty without thee." 
With a smile of content, answered Basil, the blacksmith : 
" Benedict Belief ontaine, thou hast ever thy jest and thy ballad ! 
Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others see only ruin be- 
fore them. 
Four days now are passed since the English ships, at their anchors 
Bide in the Gaspereau's mouth, with their cannon pointed against 

us. 
What their design may be is unknown; but all are commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church where his majesty's mandate 
Will be proclaimed as law in the land." 

Then made answer the farmer : 

"Perhaps some friendlier purpose brings these ships to our 
shores." 
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" Not so thinketh the folk in the village," said warmly the black 

smith. 
" Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all kinds." 
** Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our corn- 
fields," 
With jovial smile said the farmer, " than were our fathers besieged 

by the enemy's cannon. 
Rene Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and inkhorn; 
For this is the night of the contract and may no shadow fall on 

house and hearth. 
Shall we not, then, be glad and rejoice in the joy of our children ? " 
As apart by the window she stood, with her hand in her lover's, 
Blushing Evangeline heard the words that her father had spoken, 
And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary entered. 

Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil, the blacksmith, 
Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending his right 

hand, 
" Father Leblanc," he exclaimed, " thou hast heard the talk in the 

village, 
And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these ships and their 

errand." 
" Gossip enough I have heard," answered the notary, " yet am 

never the wiser; 
Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil intention 
Brings them here, for we are at peace; and why, then, molest us ?" 
"Must we in all things look for the why and the wherefore," 

shouted the blacksmith; 
" Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the strongest! " 
" But," continued the notary, " man is unjust, but God is just and 

finally justice triumphs." 

Silenced stood Basil, while Evangeline lighted xhe lamp on the 

table, 
While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and ink-horn, 
Wrote with a steady hand the date, and the age of the parties, 
Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep and in cattle. 
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And the great seal of the law was set like a sun on the margin, 
And, blessing the bride and the bridegroom, the notary bowed and 

departed. 
Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its corner. 
Soon the game was begun and the old men laughed at each lucky 

manoeuvre, 
While the lovers sat in the gloom of a window's embrasure and 

whispered together. 
Thus passed the evening till the bell from the belfry rang out the 

hour of nine. 
Straightway rose the guests and departed, and silence reigned in 

the household. 

Next morn under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard, 
Was spread the feast of betrothal, and there in the shade of the 

porch 
Were seated the priest, good Benedict, and Basil, the blacksmith. 
Not far from these was placed old Michael, the fiddler, whose face 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from the embers. 
Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances; 
When lo! with a summons sonorous sounded the bell from its 

tower, 
And over the meadows a drum beat. Thronged ere long was the 

church with men; 
Then came the guard from the ships, and entered the sacred portal, 
Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling and casement. 
Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps of the 

altar, 
Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the royal commission. 
" You are convened this day," he said, " by his majesty's orders. 
Painful the task is I do, which to you I know must be grievous. 
Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our monarch; 
Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all kinds 
Forfeited be to the crown; and that you be from this province 

transported. 
Prisoners now I declare you; for such is his majesty's pleasure I" 
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Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then rose 
A wail of sorrow as by one impulse they rushed to the door-way. 
Vain was the hope of escape; and cries and fierce imprecations 
Eang through the house of prayer; and with arms uplifted rose 

Basil, the blacksmith. 
Flushed was his face and distorted with passion; and wildly he 

shouted : 
€t Down with the tyrants of England ; we never have sworn them 

allegiance! 
Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes and our 

harvests ! " 
More he would have said, but the merciless hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth and dragged him down to the pavement. 

In the midst of the strife, and tumult of angry contention, 

Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician entered. 

With serious mien he ascended the steps of the altar. 

In mournful accents spake he : " What is this ye do, my children ? 

Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and taught you, 

This is the House of the Prince of Peace, and would you profane 

it? 
Lo! where the crucified Christ is gazing upon you! See, His 

compassion ! 
Let us repeat that prayer now, and say : * Father, forgive them ! ' " 
Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the passionate out- 
break. 

In the village had spread the tidings of ill on all sides. 

At her father's door Evangeline waited. Then, forgetful of self, 

She wandered into the village, cheering with looks and with words 

the hearts of the women. 
Amid the gloom by the church Evangeline lingered. 
Within all was silent; in vain at the door and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, until, overcome by emotion, 
" Gabriel ! " cried she aloud, but, alas ! no answer came. 
Slowly she returned to the house where stood the supper untasted. 
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Four times the sun had risen and set; and on the fif'Ji day, 

women 
Came o'er the yellow fields, and from the neighboring hamlots, 
Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the sea. 
Close at their sides their children ran, and urged on the oxon, 
While in their little hands they clasped some fragments of play- 
things. 
Echoing far o'er the fields came the roll of drums from the church- 
yard, 
Thither the women and children thronged. On a sudden, the doors 
Opened, and forth came the long imprisoned Acadian farmers. 

From the church to the shore they moved amid their wives and 

their daughters, 
While, foremost, the young men came and, raising together their 

voices, 
Sang: "0 sacred heart of the Saviour! inexhaustible foun^ 

tain, 
Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission." 
Evangeline waited in silence until she saw the face of Gabriel 
Pale with emotion ; tears filled her eyes, and, running to meet him, 
She whispered: "Gabriel, be of good cheer! for, if we love one 

another, 
Nothing, in truth, can harm us." Suddenly she paused, for her 

father 
She saw slowly advancing. Alas! how changed was his aspect! 
Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye. 
But she clasped his neck, and embraced him, speaking words of 

endearment. 
To the Gaspereau's mouth moved the mournful procession. 
There disorder prevailed ; and, in the confusion, 
Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers saw their chil- 
dren 
Left on the land, extending their arms with wildest entreaties. 
So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, 
While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her father. 
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Meanwhile the evening fires had been kindled, and round them 

Shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces were gathered. 

Onward from fire to fire wandered the faithful priest, 

Consoling and blessing and cheering, and approached 

Where Evangeline sat with her father. " Benedicite" murmured 
the priest, 

In tones of compassion, then sadly they wept together in silence. 

Suddenly rose from the south a light; broader and broader it 
gleamed; 

Columns of shining smoke uprose, like the quivering hands of a 
martyr. 

These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and on 
shipboard. 

Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in their anguish. 

The priest and the maiden gazed on the scene of terror, and, as 
they turned 

At length to speak to their silent companion, lo ! from his seat he 
had fallen. 

Motionless lay his form from which the soul had departed. 

Evangeline knelt at her father's side, and wailed aloud. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and through the night lay in oblivious 
slumber. 

A familiar voice aroused her as it said to the people, 

" Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier season 

Brings us again to our homes his dust shall be laid in the church- 
yard." 

And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of sorrow, 

Solemnly answered the sea as it came heaving and hurrying land- 
ward. 

With the dawn of day once more commenced the stir and the 
noise of embarking, 

And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out of the harbor. 

Many a weary year had passed since the burning of Grand Pre 
Far asunder, on separated coasts, had the Acadians landed. 
Long among them was seen a maiden, lowly and meek in spirit. 
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Sometimes she lingered in towns, sometimes in churchyards 

strayed, 
Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 
He was already at rest. Sometimes she spake with those 
Who had seen her beloved and known him. 
" Gabriel Lajeunesse," said others, " Oh, yes, we have seen him. 
He is a voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana." 



It was the month of May. Far down the beautiful river, 

Into the golden stream of the Mississippi floated a cumbrous boat. 

In it a band of exiles, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 

Sought for their kith and kin on the Acadian coast. 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father Felician. 

Dreamlike and indistinct, and strange were all things around them. 

But Evangeline's heart was sustained by a vision, a phantom. 

Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered before her. 

At the prow of the boat rose one of the oarmen and blew on his 
bugle a blast, 

But no voice replied ; and, when the echoes had ceased, Evangeline 
slept, 

But the boatmen rowed through the midnight. 

Ere another noon before them lay the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms; 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with roses were numberless syl- 
van islands; 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspended, 

And tired with their midnight toil, the travellers slumbered. 

Nearer, ever nearer darted a light, swift boat o'er the water, 

Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and trappers ; 

At the helm* sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and care- 
worn, 

Gabriel was it who, unhappy and restless, sought in the Western 
wilds, 

Oblivion of self and of sorrow. Swiftly they glided along, but by 
the opposite bank, 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the willows, 
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Angel of God, was there no one to awaken the slumbering maiden ? 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke. To the priest, 

With a sigh, said Evangeline: " Something says in my heart that 

near me, 
Gabriel wanders; is it a foolish dream ? Or has the truth 
Been revealed to my spirit ? Alas! for my credulous fancy! 
" Daughter, thy words are not idle; Gabriel truly is near thee/ 



99 
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With these words of cheer, they arose and continued their journey. 
As slowly they entered the Te'che, where it flows through the 

green Opelousas, 
Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle. 
Near the bank of the river stood secluded and still the house of 

the herdsman, 
And just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of the prairie, 
Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, 
Sat a herdsman. Suddenly down from his horse he sprang, 
As he saw through the gate of the garden, advancing to meet him, 
The priest and the maiden. Hearty his welcome was. 
When they beheld his face, they recognized Basil, the blacksmith. 
But Gabriel came not; and dark doubts and misgivings 
Stole o'er the maiden's heart; and Basil broke silence and said: 
" If you came by the Atchaf alaya, how have you nowhere 
Encountered my Gabriel's boat on the bayous ? " 
Into Evangeline's eyes tears came; "Gone, is Gabriel — gone?" 
And, concealing her face on his shoulder, she lamented. 
Then answered Basil : " Be of good cheer, my child ; it is only to- 
day he departed. 
We will follow him fast, and bring him back to his herds and his 
horses/' 

Glad voices were heard, and up from the banks of the river, 
Borne aloft on his comrades' arms came Michael, the fiddler. 
" Long live Michael," they cried, "our brave Acadian minstrel ! " 
And straightway Father Felician advanced with Evangeline 
Greeting the old man kindly, and recalling the past. 
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Footsteps, approaching, sounded upon the floor of the breezy 

verandah. 
It was the neighboring planters who had been summoned 
To the music proceeding from the strains of Michael's melodious 

fiddle. 
Friend clasped friend, and away, like children delighted, 
All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the maddening 
Whirl of the dizzying dance and the rush of fluttering garments. 
Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her, 
Olden memories rose, and an irrepressible sadness 
Game o'er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into the garden. 
Over her head the stars, and about her in infinite numbers the 

fireflies, 
And she cried : " Gabriel, thou so near, and yet I cannot behold 

thee!" 

" Farewell ! " next morn said the priest as he stood at the threshold, 
" Farewell!" said the maiden and, smiling, with Basil descended 
Down to the river's brink, where the boatmen were waiting. 
Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was speeding before 

them 
Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of Adayes, 
They alighted and learned from the garrulous landlord, 
That, on the day before, with horses, and guides, and companions, 
Gabriel left the village and took the road to the prairies. 

Into the wonderful land at the base of the Ozark Mountains, 
Beneath the perpetual snows of their lofty and luminous summits, 
Gabriel far had entered. Day after day, the maiden and Basil 
Followed his flying steps, and thought each day to overtake him. 
Once,- as they sat by their evening fire, there silently entered 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, who, in soft voice, 
Spake of the mission, on the western slope of the mountains. 
With a sudden and secret emotion Evangeline said : 
" Let us go to the mission, for there good tidings await us! " 
Thither they turned their steeds; and behind a spire of the 
mountains, 
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By the bank of a river, they heard a murmur of voices, 

Saw the tents of the Mission. The travellers, nearer approaching, 

Knelt upon the swarded floor, and joined in the evening devotions. 

When the benediction had fallen, the reverend father 

Advanced to the strangers, and bade them welcome. 

Soon was their story told ; and the priest with solemnity answered : 

" Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, seated 

On this mat by my side, told me this same sad tale; then arose 

And continued his journey. Far to the north he has gone, 

But in the autumn he will return again to the Mission/' 

Evangeline said: "Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad 

and afflicted." 
So seemed it wise and well; and homeward Basil returned* 

Days succeeded each other, till the winter had passed, 

Yet Gabriel camo not; but on the breath of the summer winds. 

A rumor was wafted, that in the Michigan forests 

Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw River. 

Saying farewell, Evangeline went from the friendly Mission. 

At length found she the hunter's lodge deserted and fallen to ruin! 

As the years sped on, in divers places was seen the wandering 

maiden. 
Fair was she and young, when, in hope, the long journey began; 
Faded was she and old, when, in disappointment, it ended. 

In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware's waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn, the apostle; 
There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, an exile. 
Something, at least, there was in the friendly streets of the city, 
Something that spake to her heart, and made her no longer a 

stranger. 
Gabriel was not forgotten ; he had become as one dead. 
Other hope now had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 
Tending the lonely and wretched, lived she a Sister of Mercy. 
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Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city. 
Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm the oppressor. 
All perished alike beneath the scourge of his anger; 
Only, alas! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants, 
Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 
Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy; 
The dying looked into her face; all beheld there gleams of celes- 
tial light. 

On a Sabbath morn, through the streets wending her way, 
She entered the door of the almshouse, mounted the stairs 
To the corridors; distant and soft fell the chimes of Christ Church. 
Something within her said: "At length, thy trials are ended I" 
Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and the flowerets dropped from her fingers. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible anguish, 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their, pillows. 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man ; 
Long and thin and gray were the locks that shaded his temples; 
But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the form of its earlier manhood. 
Through those realms of shade, in multiplied reverberations, 
Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succeeded, 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint-like : 
"Gabriel! my beloved !" and died away into silence. 
He beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his childhood; 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 
Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 
Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 
Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents unuttered 
Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would 

have spoken. 
Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 
All was ended now, the hope, and the fear and the sorrow, 
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All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain and constant anguish of patience ! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured : 

" Father, I thank Thee." 



HOW I WAS SOLD. 



MARK TWAIN. 



IT is seldom pleasant to tell on one's self, but sometimes it is a 
sort of relief to a man to make a confession. I wish to un- 
burden my mind jiow; and yet I almost believe that I am moved 
to do it more because I long to bring censure upon another man 
than because I desire to pour balm upon my wounded heart. (I 
don't know what balm is, but I believe it is the correct expression 
to use in this connection — never having seen any balm.) 

You may remember that I lectured lately for the young gentle- 
men of the society? I did, at any rate. During the after- 
noon of that day I was talking with one of the young gentlemen 
just referred to, and he said he had an uncle who, from some cause 
or other, seemed to have grown permanently bereft of all emotion. 
And with tears in his eyes this young man said : 

" Oh, if I could only see him laugh once more ! Oh, if I could 
only see him weep ! " 

I was touched. I could never withstand distress. I said: 
" Bring him to my lecture. I'll start him for you." 

" Oh, if you could but do it ! If you could but do it, all our 
family would bless you for evermore — for he is so very dear to us. 
Oh, my benefactor, can you make him laugh ? Can you bring 
soothing tears to those parched orbs ? " 

I was profoundly moved. I said : " My son, bring the old party 
around. I have got some jokes in that lecture that will make him 
laugh, if there is any laugh in him; and, if they miss fire, I have 
got some others that will make him cry or kill him, one or the 
other." 
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Then the young man blessed me and wept on my neck, and 
went after his uncle. He placed him in full view, in the second 
row of benches, that night; and I began on him. 1 tried him with 
mild jokes, then with severe ones; I dosed him with bad jokes 
and riddled him with good ones ; I fired old, stale jokes into him, 
and peppered him fore and aft with red-hot new ones ; I warmed 
up to my work, and assaulted him on the right and left, in front 
and behind ; I fumed and sweated and charged and ranted till I 
was hoarse and sick and frantic and furious; but I never moved 
him once — I never started a smile or a tear ! Never a ghost of a 
smile, and never a suspicion of moisture! I was astounded. I 
closed the lecture at last with one despairing shriek — with one 
wild burst of humor, and hurled a joke of supernatural atrocity 
full at him ! 

Then I sat down bewildered and exhausted. The president of 
the society came up and bathed my head with cold water, and 
said : " What made you carry on so toward the last? " 

"I said : " I was trying to make that confounded old crank laugh, 
in the second row." 

And he said: " Well, you were wasting your time, because he is 
deaf and dumb, and blind as a badger! " 

Now, was that any way for that old man's nephew to impose on 
a stranger and orphan like me ? I ask you, as a man and brother, 
if that was any way for him to do ? 



A SOLDIER'S RETROSPECT. 



Kate B. Sherwood. 



I STAND and count the flying years upon my fingers, thus: 
Five, ten, fifteen, twenty, — an age it seems to us 
Since, flinging down our haversacks, unstrapping belt and gun, 
We bade good-bye to want and war that day at Washington. 
The bronze was in our faces and the sheen was in our eves, 
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Though the fighting had been awful — this fact we can't disguise ; 
But we stood with sturdy faces, and our hearts were all aglow, 
For youth and love they beckoned us, just twenty years ago. 

Now we can scan each other's faces to see if we can tell 

'Neath bleaching locks, the boyish traits we learned to love so well ; 

Or can tell the slender comrade, the rollicking, the gay, 

In that doughty dignitary who steps so slow to-day; 

To learn if live the gallant boys who laughed at rebel lead, 

If there were any foes to fight, or any fun ahead, 

Who knew the sign and countersign and gave the quick "Hollo!" 

When prowling 'round the picket-line, yes, twenty years ago. 

And how have gone the years with you, oh, comrades, tried and true, 

Since laying down the musket and casting off the blue ? 

And where is pitched your bivouac ? Who messes with you now ? 

And are you training new recruits to toe the mark ? And how 

Are rations with you, comrades ? What! a little short, you say ? 

Though you forage late and early, your prizes slip away ? 

But you camp in snugger quarters, aye, comrades, this we know, 

Than when wrapped within your blankets, more than twenty years ago. 

Hark ! hark ! Yon mighty rumble ! Again and yet again ! 
What mean those angry echoes in the piney woods of Maine ? 
'Tis not the rolling tempest, the crest of rudders dashed 
Against the grinding granite, the foreland overlashed ! 
'Tis not the crash of earthquakes come creeping thro' the seas 
From the raging of Vesuvius, the battered walls of Greece ! 
Boom ! boom ! The valleys tremble, the hills are rocking low ; 
It is the blast of battle — four and twenty years ago. 

Boom ! boom ! The guns of Sumter are thundering at our doors ; 
Above the beetling breakers, the tide of battle pours. 
The oath of war is spoken ; from mouth to mouth it runs, 
And over in Skowhegan the women man the guns. 
Boom ! boom ! It is the call for me, it is a call for you ! 
Boom! boom! For men of mettle to don the Union blue. 
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The long-roll it is sounding, it is wakened with a blow; 
The bivouac of ages — four and twenty years ago. 

Swing out your flags, comrades, and keep your faces true, 
For freedom calls for valiant men when she has work to do ! 
So there are mothers praying and wives to speak " good cheer, " 
And there are children pleading — God grant the end be near! 
And there are comrades dying, their whispers thrill us yet, — 
Oh, mute and mournful memories we never can forget! 
44 Go tell her that her flag and mine I saved ere stricken low;" 
Ah ! comrades, sad the messages to twenty years ago. 

Let others sing the songs of war, we sing the songs of peace; 
The splendors of the battle pale before such thoughts as these. 
For ours was not a march of hate, of devastating hand, 
To get the falcon of despoil a-flying thro' the land. 
We knew no braggart boast of arms, we had no wish to roam ; 
Our feet sped on where duty called, cur hearts were still at home 
On weary march, in dreary camp, our ranks were all aglow, 
If but the mails a letter brought, aye, twenty years ago. 

Oh, comrades, hand-in-hand upon the headland heights of Maine. 

The State that never lost a flag, that never charged in vain, 

What see you on the westward line ? What see you at the south, 

Where June is wreathing roses within the cannon's mouth ? 

What see you there at Gettysburg ? The brooding wings of love, 

The violets a-blooming, the blue and gray above ! 

Span mountain unto mountain, link vale to vale, and lo ! 

It is the arch of peace we fashioned twenty years ago. 

Oh, nation great, State linked to State in bonds that none can breal , 

From ocean unto ocean, from gulf to northern lake! 

State linked to State, fate linked to fate, in mart and mint and mine, 

In rolling plain of golden grain, in toss of plumy pine ; 

State linked to State in goodly fate that sounds the swift advance. 

Where banners thathave wooed the world, before our legions dance — 

This is the dream that crowns our years ; and when our heads are low, 

Float out, float on, Union flag, as twenty years ago! 
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ADVANCE." 



FRANK H. OASSAWAY. 



WHEN war's wild clamor tilled the land, when Porter swept 
the sea, 
When Grant held Vicksburg by the throat, and Halleck strove with 

.Lee, 
It chanced that Custer's cavaliers — the flower of all our horse — 
Held Hood's brigade at Carroll's ford, where still it strove to cross. 

Two days the stubborn skirmish raged — the lines still closer grew ; 
And now the rebels gained an inch, and now the men in blu:, 
Until at length the Northern swords hemmed in the footmen gray, 
And both sides girded for the shock that won or lost the day. 

'Twas scarce a lance's length between the torn and slipp'ry banks, 
O'er which our neighing squadrons faced the hard-pressed Southern 

ranks. 
And while Hood's sullen ambush crouched along the river's marge, 
Their pickets brought a prisoner in, captured in some brief charge. 

This was a stripling trumpeter, a mere lad — fitter far 
To grace some loving mother's hearth than these grim scenes of war. 
But still, with proud, defiant mien, he bore his soldier's crest, 
And smiled above the shattered arm that hung upon his breast. 

For was not he staff trumpeter of Custer's famed brigade ? 
Did not through him the General speak, in camp, or on parade % i 
'Twas his to form the battle line. His was the clarion peal 
That launched upon the frighted foe the surging sea of steel ! 

They led him to the outer posts within the tangled wood, 
Beyond whose shade, on chafing steeds, his waiting comrades stood. 
They placed his bugle in his hand (a musket level nigh), 
" Now, Yankee, sound a loud ' retreat,' " they whispered. " Sound 
—or die ! " 
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The lad looked up a little space — a lark's song sounded near, 
As though to ask why men had brought their deeds of hatred here. 
High in the blue the south wind swept a single cloud of foam, 
A messenger, it seemed to him, to bear his last thought home; 

And casting toward the northland far one sad, but steadfast glance, 
He raised the bugle to his lips, and blew — the * ' grand advance ! " 
A bullet cut the psean short — but, ere his senses fled, 
lie heard that avalanche of hoofs thunder above his head! 

He saw his comrades' sabres sweep resistless o'er the plain, 
And knew his trumpet's loyal note had sounded not in vain. 
p or — when they laid him in his rest (his bugle by his side), 
His lins still smiled — for Victory had kissed them ere he died! 



THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 



JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 



[According to the mythology of the Romancers, the San Great or 
Holy Grail was the cup out of which Jesus partook of the Last Sup- 
per with his disciples. It was brought into England by Joseph of 
Arimathea, and remained there, an object of pilgrimage and adoration, 
for many years in the keeping of his lineal descendants. It was incum- 
l>ent upon those who had charge of it to be chaste in thought, word, 
and deed; but one of the keepers having broken this condition, the 
Holy Grail disappeared. From that time it was a favorite enterprise 
of the knights of Arthur's court to go in search of it. Sir Galahad was 
at last successful in finding it, as may be read in the seventeenth book 
of the Romance of King Arthur.] 



Part First. 
' * A If Y golden spurs now bring to me, 

IV A And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 
In search of the Holy Grail. 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till I begin my vow to keep ; 
Here, on the rushes will I sleep, 
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ana perchance there may come a vision tnw 
Ere day create the world anew/' 
Slowly Sir LaunfaPs eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew. 

The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 

In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their kneef, 

The little birds sang as if it were 

The one day of summer in all the year, 

And the very leaves seemed to sing on the tree*; 

The castle alone in the landscap. lay 

Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray; 

'Twas the proudest hall in the North Countree, 

And never its gates might opened be, 

Save to lord or lady of high degree; 

Summer besieged it on every side, 

But the churlish stone her assaults defied; 

She could not scale the chilly wall, 

Though round it for leagues her pavilions tall 

Stretched left and right, 

Over the hills and out of sight; 

Green and broad was every tent, 

And out of each a murmur went 

Till the breeze fell off at night. 

The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang. 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang, 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 
In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall 
In his siege of three hundred summers long, 
And, binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 
Had cast them forth ; so, young and strong, 
And lightsome as a locust-leaf, 
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Sir ijannfal flashed forth in his unscarred mail* 

To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 

It was morning on hill and stream and tree, 

And morning in the young knight's heart; 

Only the castle moodily 

Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 

And gloomed by itself apart; 

The season brimmed all other things up 

Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant's cup. 

As Sir Launfal made morn the darksome gate, 

He was 'ware of a leper, crouched by the same, 

Who begged with his hand, and moaned as he sate; 

And a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 

The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill, 

The flesh 'neath his armor 'gan shrink and crawl, 

And midway its leap his heart stood still 

Like a frozen waterfall; 

For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 

Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 

And seemed the one blot on the summer morn,— 

So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 

The leper raised not the gold from the dust: 

" Better to me the poor man's crust, 

Better the blessing of the poor, 

Though I turn me empty from his door; 

That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 

He gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty; 

But he who gives a slender mite, 

And gives to that which is out of sight, 

The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms. 

The heart outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 

To the soul that was starving in darkness before.** 
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Part Second. 



There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 

The bare boughs rattled shudderingly; 

The river was dumb and could not speak, 

For the frost's swift shuttles its shroud had spun; 

A single crow on the tree-top bleak 

From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun. 

Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 

As if her veins were sapless and old, 

And she rose up decrepitly 

For a last look at earth and sea. 

Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 

For another heir in his earldom sate ; 

An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

He came back from seeking the Holy Grail; 

Little he recked of his earldom's loss, 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 

But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 

The badge of the suffering and the poor. 

Sir Launfal's raiment thin and spare 

Was idle mail 'gainst the barbed air, 

For it was just at the Christmas time. 

So he mused, as he sat, of a summer clime, 

And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 

In the light and warmth of long ago. 

He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

O'er the edge of the desert, black and small, 

Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 

The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 

And waved its signal of palms. 
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u For Christ's sweet sake, I beg an alms;" 

The happy camels may reach the spring, 

But Sir Launfal sees naught save the gruesome thing. 

The leper, lank as the rain-bleached bone, 

That cowered beside him, a thing as lone 

And white as the ice-isles of northern seas 

In the desolate horror of his disease. 

And Sir Launfal said : u I behold in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns — 

Thou also hast had the world's buffets and scorns — 

And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side. 

Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me; 

Behold, through Him I give to thee! " 

Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 

And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 

fiemembered in what a haughtier guise 

He had flung an alms to leprosy, 

"When he caged his young life up in gilded mail 

And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 

The heart within him was ashes and dust; 

He parted in twain his single crust, 

He broke the ice on the streamlet's brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink. 

'Twas a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 

Twas water out of a wooden bowl, 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 

And 'twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 

As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
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Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, 

Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in Man. 

His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine^ 

And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the brine, 

Which mingle their softness and quiet in one 

With the shaggy unrest they float down upon; 

And the voice, that was calmer than silence, said; 

"Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold it is here, this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body, broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who bestows himself with his alms, feeds thre*- 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. w 

Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound! 
" The Grail in my castle here is found ! 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 
Let it be the spider's banquet hall; 
He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail/' 

The castle-gate stands open now, 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 

Ab the hang-bird is to the elm-tree bough; 

TSo longer scowl the turrets tall, 

The summer's long siege at last is o'er; 

When the first poor outcast went in at the door, 
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She entered with him in disguise, 

And mastered the fortress by surprise. 

There is no spot she loves so well on ground, 

She lingers and smiles there the whole year round; 

The meanest serf on Sir Launfal's land 

Has hall and bower at his command ; 

And there's no poor man in the North Countree 

But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 



THREE SUNDAYS IN A WEEK. 



EDGAK ALLAN POB. 



"XZOtT hard-hearted, dunder-heaaea, obstinate, rusty, musty, 
X crusty, fusty old savage," said I, in fancy, one afternoon 
to my Granduncle Rumgudgeon, shaking my fist at him in imagi- 
nation. I went down to the drawing-room, and, upon opening the 
door, saw my uncle with his feet upon the mantel-piece, and a 
bumper of port in his hand. 

" My dear uncle," said I, closing the door gently, and approach- 
ing him with the blandest of smiles; "you are always so very kind 
and considerate, and have evinced your benevolence in so many — 
so very many ways — that-er — that I feel I have only to suggest 
this point to you once more to make sure of your full acquies- 
cence/' 

"Hem I good boy, go on." 

"1 am sure, my dearest uncle, that you have no design, really, 
seriously, to oppose my union with Kate. This is merely a joke 
of yours, I know — ha! ha! ha! how very pleasant you are at times." 

"Ha! ha! ha!" said he, « yes." 

"To be sure, of course! I knew you were only jesting. Now, 
uncle, all that Kate and myself wish at present is, that you would 
oblige us with your advice as — as regards the time, you know, un- 
cle — in short, when will it be most convenient for yourself that 
the wedding shall — shall come off, you know ? 
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"Come off I what do you mean by that ? Better wait till it goes 



on." 



"Ha! ha! ha! oh, that's good! oh, such a wit! But all we want 
just now is that you would indicate the time precisely." 

"Ah! precisely?" 

" Yes, uncle, that is, if it would be quite agreeable to yourself, 
you know." 

" Wouldn't it answer, Bobby, if I were to leave it at random, 
some time within a year or so, for example; must I say precisely ? " 

" If you please, uncle, precisely." 

•'Well, then, Bobby, my boy, you're a fine fellow, aren't you? 
Since you must have the time precisely, I'll — why, I'll oblige you 
for once." 

" Dear uncle!" 

"Hush, sir! Fll oblige you for once. To-day is Sunday, isn't it? 
Well, you shall be married precisely, precisely, now mind, when 
three Sundays come together in a week ! What are you gaping at ? 
You know me, Fm a man of my word — now be off." 

I had lived with the old gentleman all my life, and I really be- 
lieve he loved me as his own child; but it was an awful existence 
he led me. In Kate I had a firm friend, and I knew it. She told 
me I might have her, whenever I could badger my Granduncle 
Eumgudgeon into the necessary consent. She was barely fifteen, 
and without this consent her small amount of funds was not come- 
at-able until five immeasurable summers had " dragged their slow 
length along." 

What, then, to do ? It happened, so the fates ordered it, that 
among the naval acquaintances of my betrothed were two gentle- 
men who had just set foot upon the shores oi England, after a 
year's absence, each in foreign travel. In company with these 
gentlemen my cousin and I paid my Uncle Rumgudgeon a visit, 
on the afternoon of Sunday, October 10th, just three weeks after 
that memorable decision which had so cruelly defeated our hopes. 
At last we contrived quite naturally to give the conversation the 
following turn : 

" Well, I've been absent just one year to-day," said Captain Pratt, 
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"yes, this 13 October 10th, and I called this day one year ago, to bid 
you farewell, Mr. Eumgudgeon, do you remember ? And it does 
seem something like a coincidence that our friend, Captain Smith* 
erton here, has also been absent just one year to-day." 

"Yes," said Smitherton, just one year to-day to a fraction. 
You remember, Mr. Eumgudgeon, that I called with Captain 
Pratt, this very day last year to bid you good -by. " 

" Yes, yes, yes, I remember it very well. Both gone just one 
year to-day. A very strange coincidence, indeed." 

" Why, yes," says Kate, " to be sure, papa, it is strange, but then 
Captain Pratt and Captain Smitherton did not go the same 
routes, for Captain Pratt went round Cape Horn and Captain 
Smitherton doubled the Cape of Good Hope. Don't you see, 
papa ? " 

" Precisely, one went east and the other went west." 

" Captain Pratt, you and Smitherton must come round to-mor- 
row evening, and tell us about your voyage, and we'll have a game 
of whist," said Robert. 

" Whist, my dear fellow," ejaculated Pratt in surprise, " you for- 
get; to-morrow will be Sunday; some other evening." 

"Oh, no, fie I Robert's not so bad as that; why to-day is Sun- 
day." 

"To be sure; to be sure;" said Mr. Rumgudgeon. 

" I beg your pardons, I can't be so mistaken, to-morrow is Sun- 
day." 

" Why, what are you all talking about," says Smitherton, in sur- 
prise, " Wasn't yesterday Sunday, I should like to know ? " 

** Yesterday, indeed, you are out." 

u Oh, no ! to-morrow will be Sunday." 

Smitherton rises, and, in an indignant tone, declares they are all 
mad. " I say," said he, " I am as positive that yesterday was Sun- 
day as I am that I stand here." 

"Oh, I see it, I see it," says Kate, in delight, "papa this is a 
judgment upon you about — about you know what. I'll explain it 
in a few moments. Captain Smitherton says yesterday was Sun- 
day, he is right. We maintain that to-day is Sunday, we are 
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right. Captain Pratt says to-morrow will be Sunday, he is right 
The fact is we are all right, and three Sundays have come together 
in a week ! The truth of the matter is this : The earth revolves 
upon its axis in exactly twenty-four hours, going from east to 
west. Do you see, papa ? " 

"To be sure; to be sure. My eyes! Well, Kate, well, Bobby, 
this is a judgment upon me. But I am a man of my word, and 
you shall have her, boy, when you please. Three Sundays in a row. 
well, I declare ! " 



ALEXANDER BREAKING BUCEPHALUS. 



GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR. 



[Bucephalus, founded by Alexander in honor of his steed, is the city 
referred to in the poem. It is related of Bucephalus that he never 
would allow any one but Alexander to ride him. j 



PHILONICUS, the Thessalian, brought to Philip's court a 
steed 
* 

Tall and shapely, powerful, glorious, of Larissa's noblest breed; 
Flashing white from mane to fetlock, neck of thunder, eyes of 

flame 
In his brow, the jet-black ox-head, whence Bucephalus, his name. 

But the mighty charger's spirit none could manage, soothe, subdue, 
Groom Thessalian, Macedonian, right and left alike he threw; 
Vain were curb-bits, vain caresses, to assuage those tameless fires, 
Blazing in arterial lava from a hundred Centaur sires. 

" Faugh! avaunt, the furious monster," Philip cried in vexed dis- 
gust, 

"What a brute to send a monarch! would they see me flung to 
dust? 

Nay! Begone with such a fury! there's no dragon market here!" 

At the word young Alexander heaved a sigh and dropped a tear. 
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" What a matchless steed they're losing ! " cried the boy, in proud 

distress, 
" All for lack of nerve to back him, lack of boldness and address! 
Lack of soul to show the master to the dumb but knowing thing! 
Lack of inborn kingliness to match the proud four-footed king! 



9$ 



"What! rash youth! arraign thy elders? Durst thou mount the 

horse to-day ? 
Shouldst thou fail, what kingly forfeit for thy folly canst thou 

pay?" 
Stern spake Philip. Alexander : " Yea, I dare, give but the sign, 
I will ride; or thirteen talents pay thee, and the steed be mine/' 

"Done!" cried Philip, " Mount ! " The courtiers, laughing, jeered 

the challenged boy; 
But ablaze with inspiration, to the steed he sprang with joy; 
Boldly seized the foamsprent bridle, turned the fierce eye to the 

sun, 
Spake firm words of fearless kindness, till the fiery heart was won. 

To his back then lightly springing, on his neck he flung the rein, 
Gave him voice and spur, and sent him free and bounding o'er the 

plain. 
Like a thunder-bolt in harness the great steed exultant flew, 
Glorying in his new-found master, with brute instinct swift and 
true. 

On gazed Philip, on gazed courtiers, on gazed Philla's anxious 

throng, 
Wondering at the princely hand that tamed a steed so fierce and 

strong, 
All unconscious of that strange instinct which could manliness 

explore, 
And a kingly lord accepting, spurned all others evermore. 

On, around the royal stadium still the courser storms the ground, 
All his mighty thews rejoicing as his rhythmic hoof-beats sound! 
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Finn, erect, the eager rider with joy of conquest thrills; 
Horse and man, a new-born Centaur, one inspiring spirit fills. 

Down the home stretch now careering, steed and rider greet the 

king, 
Jeers are changed to acclamation, shouts of rapture roll and ring. 
But with prescient tears, the father hails the triumph won ! 
" Macedonia cramps thy genius, seek a grander realm, my son." 

Thus the matchless steed was mastered, born to bear through steel 

and flame 
Earth's world-conquering hero, joined with him in victory and 

fame, 
Till beside the far Hydaspes, worn with years, the war-horse dies, 
And a city, his memorial, lifts its towers to India's skies. 

Thus must world-compelling genius master first its wondrous 

tools, 
Learn to grasp and hold the fortune feared by cowards, fled by 

fools, 
Till each challenge to young manhood, met by manhood, lifts us 

higher, 
As the stubborn steel colliding with the flint but makes its fire. 

Glaimest thou manhood ? Up and show it! or break the string! 

Glaimest thou kingship ? Kingly deeds, then, be thy noblest sig- 
net-ring! 

No " It might have been " for heroes, but " It must be ! — shall be ! 
—is!" 

That's the shaft that makes a bull's-eye on life's target! let it 
whiz! 

Toils and dangers shunned by others only dare thy soul to climb. 
Mount the heights! then from their summit gaze on grandeurs 

more sublime! 
Break Bucephalus and ride him ! Cowards shall to dust be hurled, 
But hell own a kingly spirit; own and bear thee round the world I 
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THE UNKNOWN SPEAKER. 



IT is the fourth day of July, 1776. 
In the old State House in the city of Philadelphia are gath- 
ered half a hundred men to strike from their limbs the shackles of 
British despotism. There is silence in the hall — every face is 
turned toward the door where the committee of three, who have 
been out all night penning a parchment, are soon to enter. The 
door opens, the committee appears. The tall man with the sharp 
features, the bold brow, and the sand-hued hair, holding the 
parchment in his hand, is a Virginia farmer, Thomas Jefferson. 
That stout-built man with stem look and flashing eye, is a Boston 
man, one John Adams. And that calm-faced man with hair 
drooping in thick curls to his shoulders, that is the Philadelphia 
printer, Benjamin Franklin. 

The three advance to the table. The parchment is laid there. 
Shall it be signed or not ? A fierce debate ensues. Jefferson 
speaks a few bold words. Adams pours out his whole soul. The 
deep-toned voice of Lee is heard, swelling in syllables of thunder- 
like music. But still there is doubt, and one pale-faced man 
whispers something about axes, scaffolds, and a gibbet. 

" Gibbet ! " echoes a fierce, bold voice through the hall. "Gib- 
bet ! They may stretch our necks on all the gibbets in the land ; 
they may turn every rock into a scaffold, every tree into a gallows, 
every home into a grave, and yet the words of that parchment 
there can never die ! They may pour our blood on a thousand 
scaffolds, and yet from every drop that dies the axe a new cham- 
pion of freedom will spring into birth. The British king may 
blot out the stars of God from the sky, but he cannot blot out His 
words written on that parchment there. The works of God may 
perish ; His words, never ! 

" The words of this declaration will live in the world long 
after our bones are dust. To the mechanic in his workshop they 
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will speak hope ; to the slave in the mines, freedom ; but to the 
coward kings, these words will speak in tones of warning they can- 
not choose but hear. 

" They will be terrible as the flaming syllables on Belshazzar's 
wall ! They will speak in language startling as the trump of the 
archangel, saying : ( You have trampled on mankind long enough ! 
At last the voice of human woe has pierced the ear of God, and 
called His judgment down ! You have waded to thrones through 
rivers of blood ; you have trampled on the necks of millions of 
follow-beings. Now kings, now purple hangmen, for you come 
the days of axes and gibbets and scaffolds. y 

" Such is the message of that declaration to mankind, to the 
kings of earth. And shall we falter now ? And shall we start 
back appalled when our feet touch the very threshold of freedom ? 

" Sign that parchment ! Sign, if the next moment the gibbet's 
rope is about your neck ! Sign, if the next minute this hall rings 
with the clash of the falling axes ! Sign, by all your hopes in life 
or death as men, as husbands, as fathers, brothers ; sign your 
names to the parchment, or be accursed forever ! 

" Sign, and not only for yourselves, but for all ages, for that 
parchment will be the text-book of freedom — the Bible of the rights 
of men forever. Nay, do not start and whisper with surprise ! It 
is truth ; your own hearts witness it, God proclaims it. Look at 
this strange history of a band of exiles and outcasts, suddenly 
transformed into a people — a handful of men weak in arms, but 
mighty in godlike faith ; nay, look at your recent achievements, 
your Bunker Hill, your Lexington, and then tell me, if you can, 
that God has not given America to be free ! 

tftf It is not given to our poor human intellect to climb to the 
skies, and to pierce the councils of the Almighty One. But me- 
thinks I stand among the awful clouds which veil the brightness of 
Jehovah's throne. Methinks I see the recording angel come trem- 
bling up to that throne to speak his dread message. ' Father, the 
old world is baptized in blood. Father, look with one glance of 
Thine eternal eye, and behold evermore that terrible sight, man 
trodden beneath the oppressor's feet, nations lost in blood, murder 
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and superstition walking hand in hand over the graves of their 
victims, and not a single voice to whisper hope to man ! 

"He stands there, the angel, trembling with the record of 
human guilt. But hark ! The voice of Jehovah speaks out from 
the awful cloud : ' Let there be light again ! Tell my people, the 
poor and oppressed, to go out from the old world, from oppression 
and blood, and build my altar in the new ! ' 

"As I live, my friends, I believe that to be His voice ! Yes, 
were my soul trembling on the verge of eternity, were this* hand 
freezing in death, were this voice choking in the last struggle, I 
would still with the last impulse of that soul, with the last wave 
of that hand, with the last gasp of that voice, implore you to 
remember this truth — God has given America to be free ! Yes, as 
I sank into the gloomy shadows of the grave, with my last faint 
whisper I would beg you to sign that parchment for the sake of 
the millions whose very breath is now hushed in intense expecta- 
tion as they look up to you for the awful words, ' You are free !•' " 

The unknown speaker fell exhausted in his seat ; but the work 
was done. 

A wild murmur runs through the hall. "Sign!" There is 
no doubt now. Look how they rush forward ! Stout-hearted 
John Hancock has scarcely time to sign his bold name before the 
pen is grasped by another, another and another. Look how the 
names blaze on the parchment ! Adams and Lee, Jefferson and 
Carroll, Franklin and Sherman ! 

And now the parchment is signed. Now, old man in the 
steeple, now bare your arm and let the bell speak ! Hark to the 
music of that bell ! Is there not a poetry in that sound, a poetry 
more sublime than that of Shakespeare and Milton ? Is there not 
a music in that sound that reminds us of those sublime tones which 
broke from angel lips when the news of the child Jesus burst on 
the hilltops of Bethlehem? For the tones of that bell now come 
pealing, pealing, pealing, "Independence now and Independence 
forever ! " 
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COLUMBUS LANDING IN THE NEW WORLD. 



WASHINGTON IRVING. 



IT was on Friday morning, the twelfth of October, that Colum- 
bus first beheld the New World. As the day dawned he saw 
before him a level island, several leagues in extent, and covered 
with trees like a continuous orchard. As he approached the shore, 
he was delighted with the purity and suavity of the atmosphere, 
the crystal transparency of the sea, and the extraordinary beauty 
of vegetation. He beheld, also, fruits of an unknown kind upon 
the trees which overhung the shores. On landing he threw him- 
self on his knees, kissed the earth, and returned thanks to God 
with tears of joy. His example was followed by the rest, whose 
hearts, indeed, overflowed with the same feelings of gratitude. 
Columbus, then rising, drew his sword, and called upon all present 
to take the oath of obedience to him, as admiral and viceroy, rep- 
resenting the persons of the sovereigns. 

The feelings of the crew now burst forth in the most extrava- 
gant transports. They had recently considered themselves devoted 
men, hurrying forward to destruction; they now looked upon 
themselves as favorites of fortune, and gave themselves up to the 
most unbounded joy. They thronged around the admiral with over- 
flowing zeal, some embracing him, others kissing his hands. Those 
who had been most mutinous and turbulent during the voyage 
were now most devoted and enthusiastic. 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, they had 
beheld the ships hovering on their coast, had supposed them mon- 
sters which had issued from the deep during the night. They had 
crowded to the beach and watched their movements with awful 
anxiety. Their veering about, apparently without effort, and the 
shifting and furling of their sails, resembling huge wings, filled 
them with astonishment. When they beheld their boats approach 
the shore, and a number of strange beings, clad in glittering steel, 
or raiment of various colors, landing upon the beach, they fled 
in affright to the woods. Finding, however, that there was no 
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Attempt to pursue or molest them, they gradually recovered 
from their terror and approached the Spaniards with great awe, 
frequently prostrating themselves on the earth and making signs 
of adoration. The admiral particularly attracted their attention, 
from his commanding height, his air of authority, his dress of 
scarlet, and the deference which was paid him hy his companions. 

The natives of the island were no less objects of curiosity to the 
Spaniards, differing as they did from any race of men they had 
ever seen. Their features, though obscured and disfigured by paint, 
were agreeable ; they had lofty foreheads and remarkably fine eyes ; 
they were of moderate stature and well shaped. Columbus was 
pleased With their gentleness and confiding simplicity, and suffered 
their scrutiny with perfect acquiescence, winning them by his be- 
nignity. They now supposed that the ships had sailed out of the 
crystal firmament which bounded their horizon, or had descended 
from above on their ample wings, and that these marvelous beings 
were inhabitants of the skies. 

Columbus distributed among them colored caps, glass beads, 
hawks' bells and other trifles. They received them eagerly, hung 
the beads round their necks, and were wonderfully pleased with 
their finery and with the sound of the bells. The Spaniards re- 
mained all day on shore, refreshing themselves after their anxious 
voyage amidst the beautiful groves of the island, and returned on 
board late in the evening, delighted with all they had seen. 



SONG OF REBECCA, THE JEWESS. 



I 



F I had Jubal's chorded shell, 

O'er which the first-born music rolled 
In burning tones that loved to dwell 

Amongst those wires of trembling gold ; 
If to my soul one note were given 

Of that high harp whose sweeter tone 
Caught its majestic strain from heaven, 

And glowed like fire round Israel's throne : 



(( 
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Up to the deep-blue starry sky 

Then might my soul aspire, and hold 
Communion fervent, strong and high 

With bard and king and prophet old : 

Then might my spirit dare to trace 

The path our ancient people trod, 
When the gray sires of Jacob's race, 

Like faithful servants, walked with God ! 
But Israel's song, alas ! is hushed 

That all her tales of triumph told, 
And mute is every voice that gushed 

In music to her harps of gold. 
And could my lyre attune its string 

To lofty themes they loved of yore, 
Alas ! my lips could only sing 

All that we were but are no more! 

Our hearts are still by Jordan's stream, 

And there our footsteps fain would be ; 
But, oh ! 'tis like the captive's dream 

Of home his eyes may never see. 
A cloud is on our fathers' graves, 

And darkly spreads o'er Zion's hill, 
And there their sons must stand as slaves, 

Or roam like houseless wanderers still. 
Yet, where the rose of Sharon blooms, 

And cedars wave the stately head, 
Even now, from out the place of tombs, 

Breaks a deep voice that stirs the dead. 

Through the wide world's tumultuous roar 
Floats, clear and sweet, the solemn word : 

0, virgin daughter, faint no more ; 

Thy tears are seen, thy prayers are heard. 

What though, with spirits crushed and broke, 
Thy tribes like desert exiles rove, 
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Though Judah feels the stranger's yoke, 
And Ephraim is a heartless dove ; 

Yet. yet shall Judah's lion wake, 
Yet shall the day of promise come, 

Thy sons from iron bondage break, 
And God shall lead the wanderers home ! " 



THE FAIRY OF THE DELL. 



ALICE CABY. 



THE house lay snug as a roo*n's nest 
Beneath its sheltering tree, 
And a field of flowers was toward the west. 

And toward the east the sea, 
Where a belt of weedy and wet black sand 
Was always pushing into the land. 

And with her face away from the snn 

And toward the sea so wild, 
The grandam sat, and spun and spun, 

And never heeded the child, 
So wistfully waiting beside her chair, 
More than she heeded the bird of the air. 

Fret and fret, and spin and spin, 
With her face the way of the sea; 

And whether the tide were out or in, 
A-sighing, " Woe is me!" 

In spite of the waiting and wistful eyes 

Pleading so sweetly against the sighs. 

And spin, spin, and fret, fret, 

And at last the day was done, 
And the light of the fire went out and met 

The light o* the setting sun. 
" It will be a stormy night, ah me ! " 
Sighed the grandam, looking at the sea. 
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" Oh, no, it isn't a-going to rain ! " 

Cries the dove-eyed little girl, 
Pressing her cheek to the window pane 

And pulling her hair out of curl. 
But the grandam answered with a sigh, 
Just as she answered the crickets' cry: 

"If it rains, let it rain; we shall not drown V* 

Says the child, so glad and gay, 
" The leaves of the aspen are blowing down; 

A sign of fair weather, they say ! " 
And the grandam moaned, as if the sea 
Were beating her life out, " Woe is me! " 

The heart of the dove-eyed little girl 

Began in her throat to rise, 
And she says, pulling golden curl upon curl 

All over her face and her eyes, 
* I wish we were out of the sight of the sea! " 
And the grandam answered, "Woe is me!" 

The sun in a sudden darkness slid, 

The winds began to 'plain, 
And all the flowery field was hid 

With the cold gray mist and the rain. 
Then knelt the child on the hearth so low, 
And blew the embers all aglow. 

On one small hand so lily white 

She propped her golden head, 
And lying along the rosy light 

She took her book and read; 
And the grandam heard her laughter low, 
As she rocked in the shadows to and fro. 

At length she put her spectacles on 
And drew the book to her knee: 
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And does it tell," she said, " about John, 
My lad, who was lost at sea ?" 
Why no," says the child, turning face about, 
'Tis a fairy tale; shall I rea<J it out ?" 



The grandam lowlier bent upon 

The page as it lay on her knee; 
" No, not if it don't tell about John," 

She says, " who was lost at sea." 
And the little girl with a saddened face, 
Shut her hair in the leaves to keep the place. 

And climbing up and over the chair, 

The way that her sweet heart led, 
She put one arm, so round and fair, 

Like a crown, on the old gray head. 
" So, child," says the grandam — keeping on 
With her thoughts — " your book doesn't tell about John ? " 

" No, ma'am, it tells of a fairy old 

Who lived in a daffodil bell, 
And who had a heart so hard and cold 

That she kept the dews to sell; 
And when a butterfly wanted a drink. 
How much did she ask him, do you think ? " 

€t Oh, foolish child, I cannot tell, 

May be a crown or so." 
" But the fairy lived in a daffodil bell, 

And couldn't hoard crowns, you know!" 
And the grandam answered — her thoughts joined on 
To the old thought — " Not a word about John ? " 

" But, grandam " — " Nay, for pity's sake 

Don't vex me about your crown, 
But say if the ribs of a ship should break 

And the ship's crew all go down 
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Of a night like this, how long would it take 
For a strong-limbed lad to drown ? " 

" But, grandam " — " Nay, have done/' she said, 

" With your fairy and her crown ! 
Besides, your arm upon my head 

Is heavy; get you down!" 
" ma'am, I'm sorry to give you pain ! " 
And the child kissed the wrinkled face time and again. 

And then she told the story through 

Of the fairy of the dell 
Who sold God's blessed gift of the dew 

When it wasn't hers to sell, 
And who shut the sweet light all away 
With her thick black wings, and pined all day, 

And how at last God struck her blind. 

The grandam wiped a tear, 
And then she said, " I shouldn't mind 

If you read to me now, my dear." 
And the little girl, with a wondrous look, 
Slipped her golden hair from the leaves of the book, 

As the grandam pulled her down to her knee, 

And pressed her close in her arm, 
And, kissing her, said : " Eun out and see 

If there isn't a lull in the storm ! 
I think the moon, or at least some star, 
Must shine, and the wind grows faint and far." 

Next day again the grandam spun, 

And, oh, how sweet were the hours; 
For she sat at the window toward the sun, 

And next the field of flowers, 
And never looked at the long gray sea, 

Nor sighed for her lad that was lost, " Ah, me! " 



{ 
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GOOD AND BAD SPELLING. 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 



[A fragment of a letter.] 

YOU need not be concerned, in writing to me, about your bad 
spelling, for what is called so is generally the best as con- 
forming to the sound of the letters and of the words. To give you 
an instance. A gentleman received a letter in which were these 
words: " Not finding Brown at hom, I delivered your messag to his 
yfT The gentleman finding it bad spelling, and therefore not 
very intelligible, called his lady to help him read it. Between 
them they picked out the meaning of all but the "yf," which they 
could not understand. The lady proposed calling her chamber- 
maid, " because Betty/' says she, " has the best knack at reading bad 
spelling of any one I know." Betty came, and was surprised that 
neither sir nor madam could tell what " yf" was. " Why," says she, 
" ' yf spells wife; what else can it spell ? " And, indeed, it is a 
much better, as well as much shorter method of spelling wife than 
doubleyou, i, ef e, which in reality spell doubleyifey. . . . 



THE FOUNTAIN. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 



FOUNTAIN, that springest on this grassy slope, 
Thy quick cool murmur mingles pleasantly 
With the cool sound of breezes in the beech 
Above me in the noontide. Thou dost wear 
No stain of thy dark birthplace ; gushing up 
From the red mold and slimy roots of earth, • 
Thou fiashest in the sua. The mountain air, 
In winter, is not clearer, nor the dew 
That shines on mountain blossom. Thus doth God 
Bring, from the dark and foul, the pure and bright. 
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This tangled thicket on the bank above 

Thy basin, how thy waters keep it green ! • 

For thou dost feed the roots of the wild vine 

That trails all over it, and to the twigs . 

Ties fast her clusters. There the spice-bush lifts 

Her leafy lances ; the viburnum there, 

Paler of foliage, to the sun holds up 

Her circlet of green berries. In and out 

The chirping sparrow, in her coat of brown, 

Steals silently, lest I should mark her nest. 

Not such thou wert of yore, ere yel the axe 
Had smitten the woods. Then hoary trunks 
Of oak, and plane, and hickory, o'er thee held 
A mighty canopy. When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. The tulip-tree, high up, 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to humming birds 
And silken-winged insects of the sky. 

Frail wood-plants clustered round thy edge in spring. 

The liverleaf put forth her sister blooms 

Of faintest blue. Here the quick-footed wolf, 

Passing to lap thy waters, crushed the flower 

Of sanguinaria, from whose brittle stem 

The red drops fell like blood. The deer, too, left 

Her delicate foot-print in the soft, moist mold, 

And on the fallen leaves. The slow-paced bear, 

In such a sultry summer noon as this, 

Stopped at thy stream, and drank, and leaped across. 

But thou hast histories that stir the heart 
With deeper feeling; while I look on thee 
Thev rise before me. I behold the scene 
Hoary again with forests ; I behold 
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The Indian warrior, whom a hand unseen 

Has smitten with his death-wound in the woods, 

Creep slowly to thy well-known rivulet, 

And v slake his death-thirst. Hark, that quick, fierce cry 

That rends the utter silence ; 'tis the whoop 

Of battle, and a throng of savage men 

With naked arms and faces stained like blood, 

Fill the green wilderness ; the long bare arms 

Are heaved aloft, bows twang and arrows stream ; 

Each makes a tree his shield, and every tree 

Sends forth its arrow. Fierce the fight and short, 

As is the whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 

And conquered vanish, and the dead remain 

Gashed horribly with tomahawks. The woods 

Are still again, the frighted bird comes back 

And plumes her wings ; but thy sweet waters run 

Crimson with blood. Tben, as the sun goes down, 

Amid the deepening twilight, I descry 

Figures of men that crouch and creep unheard, 

And bear away the dead. The next day's shower 

Shall wash the tokens of the fight away. 

I look again — a hunter's lodge is built, 
With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well, 
While the meek autumn stains the woods with gold, 
And sheds his golden sunshine. To the door 
The red man slowly drags the enormous bear 
Slain in the chestnut thicket, or flings down 
The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and cougar hang upon the walls. 
And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh, 
That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves, 
The hickory's white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray butternut's long boughs. 

So centuries passed by, and still the woods 

Bio corned in spring, and reddened when the year 
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Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of winter, till the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee — signal of a mighty change. 
Then all around was heard the crash of trees, 
Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground, 
The low of ox, the shouts of men who fired 
The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs. 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill-side ; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled ; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen 
With rose-trees at the windows ; barns from which 
Swelled loud and shrill the cry of chanticleer ; 
Pastures where rolled and neighed the lordly horse, 
And white flocks browsed and bleated. A fich turf 
Of grasses brought from far o'ercrept thy bank, 
Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them in thy crystal pool ; 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge. 

Since then, what steps have trod thy border ! Here 

On thy green bank, the woodman of the swamp 

Has laid his axe, the reaper of the hill 

His sickle, as they stooped to taste thy stream. 

The sportsman, tired with wandering in the still 

September noon, has bathed his heated brow 

In thy cool current. Shouting boys, let loose 

For a wild holiday, have quaintly shaped 

Into a cup the folded linden leaf, 

And dipped thy sliding crystal. From the wars 

Returning, the plumed soldier by thy side 

Has sat and mused how pleasant 't were to dwell 

In such a spot, and be as free as thou, 

And move for no man's bidding more. At eve, 
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When thou wert crimson with the crimson sky, 
Lovers haye gazed upon thee, and have thought 
Their mingled lives should flow as peacefully 
And brightly as thy waters. Here the sage, 
Gazing into thy self- replenished depth, 
Has seen eternal order circumscribe 
And bind the motions of eternal change, 
And from the gushing of thy simple fount 
Has reasoned to thy mighty universe. 

Is there no other change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages ? Will not man 
Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 
The pleasant landscape which thou makest green ? 
Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
Be choked in middle earth, and flow no more 
Forever, that the water-plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the bird in vain 
Alight to drink ? Haply shall these green hills 
Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 
Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost 
Amidst the bitter brine ? Or shall they rise, 
Upheaved in broken cliffs and airy peaks, 
Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 
Gush midway from the bare and barren steep ? 



THREE VISITORS. 



After a Picture by Benjamin Constant. 



LUCY H. HOOPER. 



A LONELY hovel, whence no light shines 
To tell of him who is dwelling there ; 
Yonder genius suffers and pines, 
And shapeth glory amid despair. 
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A wintry night on the barren heath, 
Two forms that flit o'er the frozen wold : 

Fame, that is bearing a laurel wreath, 
And Fortune, sped on a wheel of gold. 

Loudly they knock at the lowly door ; 
. " Open, open, thou fortunate wight ! 
What, art thou sleeping ? Then sleep no more ! 
Welcome the guests that have come to-night. 

" Long thou has wooed us, Eiches and Fame. 
We have answered thy prayers at last ; 
Soon shall the whole world ring with thy name — 
Starving and suffering, all are past." 

Slowly the door on its hinge swings wide ; 

Dread is the phantom that standeth there, 
Fleshless and shrouded and hollow-eyed, 
Greeting thus grimly the visions fair : 

€t Radiant goddesses, enter in ! 

Linger not under the Wintry skies. 
Strive from his sleeping your host to win ; 
See where in dreamless slumber he lies, 

"All unheeding your bags and your gold. 

Few are the guests that have sought to win 
Entrance here amid darkness and cold. 
'Twas Death came first, and he lets you in." 



THE TRANSFERRED GHOST. 



FRANK BICHARD STOCKTON. 



THE country residence of John Hinckman was a delightful place 
to me, for many reasons. The best reason was, that it was 
also the residence of his niece, Madeline. I had not yet asked her 
the all-important question, for I was afraid of John Hinckman. 
He was a friend of mine, but I was afraid to ask him for his niece, 
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as she was his soie companion and housekeeper. I thought of these 
things at all hours of the day and night. I was lying awake one 
night, when suddenly I saw John Hinckman standing near the 
door. I was very much surprised, for he had gone away that 
morning, and had not expected to return for several days. I was 
presently assured that the figure before me was a ghost. Had the 
good old man been murdered ? My heart fluttered, but "at this 
instant the ghost spoke. 

" I would like to ask you," said he, " if you are sure Mr. Hinck- 
man will not return fco-night." 

"Yes," I answered, "he left to-day for Bristol, two hundred 
miles away." 

" Then I will go on/' said the ghost, " for I am glad to talk to 
some one who will listen to me." 

" This is all very strange," I said, greatly puzzled, "are you the 
ghost of Mr. Hinckman ? " 

" Yes, I am his ghost," the figure replied; " but I have no right 
to be. Two years and a half ago, John Hinckman lay danger- 
ously ill in this very room. At one time, he was so far gone that 
he was really believed to be dead, and I was appointed to be his 
ghost. Imagine my surprise and horror, when, after I had ac- 
cepted the position, the old man revived, became convalescent, and 
eventually regained his usual health. My position is now one of 
extreme delicacy, for I have no power to return to my original 
state. When I speak, no one can hear me but the person whom I 
address. My great object is to get myself transferred, and I 
thought you might be of use to me." 

"Transferred!" I exclaimed, "what do you mean?" 

" Why, I want to be the ghost of some one who is really dead, 
and if you know of any desirable ghostship, I wish you would let 
me know ; and, in return, I shall be very glad to help you in your 
love aifair." 

There was something horrible in the idea of Madeline and my- 
self being matched by a ghost, but this was an exceptional ghost. 
I did not tell Madeline anything about this occurrence, but I 
thought I had better settle my fate at once. That evening I was 
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sitting with Madeline on the moonlit porch. It was nearly ten 
o'clock, and I had been trying to propose ever since supper time. 
I was thinking hard, when I looked up and saw the ghost sitting 
on the railing of the porch behind Madeline. 

" If I were in your place, I would speak out at once," said he, 
" John Hinckman will be back in a day or two." 

" I can't bear to think of him/' I exclaimed aloud. 

" Think of whom ? " asked Madeline. 

Here was an awkward situation. " Of Mr. Vilars," I said. 

Of course, I couldn't tell her the whole truth, so I mentioned 
the name of a gentleman who had paid much attention to Made- 
line. 

It is a very difficult thing to make love to a young lady with a 
ghost sitting by. 

" I would like to know," continued the ghost, " if you have any- 
thing to tell me. I will stay here, or come to your room to-night." 

" You need not wait here," I said, " I have nothing at all to say 
to you." 

Madeline sprang to her feet. 

"Wait here!" she cried, "What do you suppose I am waiting 
for? Nothing to say to me, indeed! I should think so!" And 
she went into the house at once. 

Here was the end of the world for me ! All the next day I was 
wretched, but at evening I found Madeline in the library, and at- 
tempted to make up with her. She softened somewhat, and I was 
just getting ready to propose, when that ghost rushed into the 
room from the door behind her. He made no noise, but I could 
not speak while he was in the room. 

" Do you know," he said, " that John Hinckman is coming up 
the hill, and will be here in fifteen minutes. You had better 
hurry up your love-making. At last I am transferred; I have ob- 
tained the ghostship of a Kussian nobleman. You can't imagine 
how glad I am to be the real ghost of somebody." 

" I would to heaven you were mine," I cried in utter wretched- 
ness. 

I am yours," said Madeline. 



« 
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THE CULPRIT FAY. 



JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 



fr I ^IS the middle watch of a summer's night, 

X The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright| 
'Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell. 
The wood-tick has kept the minutes well; 
And he has awakened the sentry elve 
Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 
And call the fays to their revelry; 
Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell : 
" Midnight comes, and all is well ! 
Hither, hither, wing your way ! 
'Tis the dawn of the fairy day." 

A scene of sorrow waits them now, 
For an ouphe has broken his vestal vow; 
He has loved an earthly maid, 
And left for her his woodland shade; 
For this the shadowy tribes of air 
To the elfin court must haste away : 
And now they stand expectant there, 
To hear the doom of the culprit fay. 

The monarch sat on his judgment-seat, 

The prisoner fay was at his feet. 

" Fairy ! fairy ! list and mark : 

Thou hast broke thine elfin chain; 

Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 

And thy wings are dyed with a deadly stain, — 

Thou hast sullied thine elfin purity 

In the glance of a mortal maiden's eye; 

Thou hast scorned our dread decree, 

And thou shouldst pay the forfeit high. 
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But well I know her sinless mind 
Is pure as the angel forms above, 
Gentle and meek, and chaste and kind, 
Such as a spirit well might love. 
Fairy! had she spot or taint, 
Bitter had been thy punishment : 
Now list, and mark our mild decree, 
Fairy, this your doom must be: 

" Thou shalt seek the beach of sand 

Where the water bounds the elfin land; 

Thou shalt watch the oozy brine 

Till the sturgeon leaps in the bright moonshine, 

Then dart the glistening arch below, 

And catch a drop from his silver bow. 

If the spray-bead gem be won, 

The stain of thy wing is washed away; 

But another errand must be done 

Ere thy crime be lost for aye: 

Mount thy steed and spur him high 

To the heaven's blue canopy; 

And, when thou seest a shooting star, 

Follow it fast, and follow it far, 

The last faint spark of its glimmering train 

Shall light the elfin lamp again. 

Thou hast heard our sentence, fay; 

Hence ! to the water-side, away ! 



99 



The way is long, he cannot fly, 

His soiled wing has lost its power, 

And he winds adown the mountain high, 

For many a sore and weary hour. 

He had fallen to the ground outright, 

For rugged and dim was his onward track, 

But there came a spotted toad in sight, 

And he laughed as he jumped upon her back; 
4 
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He lashed her sides with an osier thong; 
And with leap and spring they bound along, 
Till the mountain's magic verge is past, 
And the beach of sand is reached at last. 

The elfin cast a glance around, 

As he lighted down from his courser toad, 

Then round his breast his wings he wound, 

And close to the river's brink he strode. 

He sprang on a rock, he breathed a prayer, 

Above his head his arms he threw, 

Then tossed a tiny curve in air 

And headlong plunged in the waters blue. 

Up sprang the spirits of the waves 

From the sea-silk beds in their coral caves; 

To guard their realms and chase away 

The footsteps of the invading fay. 

Hopeless is the unequal fight, 

Fairy! naught is left but flight. 

He turned him round, and fled amain, 

With hurry and dash, to the beach again; 

And oh! but a weary wight was he 

When he reached the foot of the dogwood tree. 

But soon he gathered the balsam dew 

From the sorrel leaf and the henbane bud; 

Over each wound the balm he drew; 

And with cobweb lint he staunched the blood. 

And now he treads that fatal shore 

As fresh and vigorous as before. 

'Tis the middle wane of night; 
His task is hard, his way is far, 
But he must do his errand right 
Ere dawning mounts her beamy car. 
He cast a saddened look around; 
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Bat he felt new joy in his bosom swell, 

When glittering on the shadowed ground, 

He saw a purple mussel-shell; 

Thither he ran and he bent him low, 

He heaved at the stern and he heaved at the bow, 

And he pushed her over the yielding sand 

Till he came to the verge of the haunted land, 

Then sprang to his seat with a lightsome leap, 

And launched afar on the calm, blue deep. 

Onward still he held his way, 

Till he came where the column of moonshine lay. 

Through the wave the sturgeon flew, 

He sprang above the waters blue; 

Then plunged him in the deep again, 

But he left an arch of silver bright, 

The rainbow of the moony main. 

A moment, and its lustre fell ; 

But ere it met the billow blue 

^fhe fairy caught in his crimson bell 

A droplet of its sparkling dew. 

Joy to thee, fay ! thy task is done, 

Thy wings are pure, for the gem is won. 

He turns, and lo! on either side 
The ripples on his path divide; 
Around, their limbs the sea-nymphs lave, 
While on the glossed and gleamy wave 
They press the bark with pearly hand, v 
Toward the beach of speckled sand; 

A moment stayed the fairy there; 
He kissed the beach and breathed a prayer; 
Then spread his wings of gilded blue, 
And on to the elfin court he flew. 



i 
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Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed; 
He bared his blade of the bent-grass blue; 
And away like a glance of thought he flew 
To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fairy trail of the rocket-star. 

Up to the vaulted firmament 

His path the fire-fly courser bent; 

But the elfin made no stop or stay 

Till he came to the bank of the Milky Way; 

Then he checked his courser's foot, 

And watched for a glance of the planet-shoot 

Sudden along the snowy tide 

The sylphs of heaven were seen to glide. 

With warblings wild they lead him on 

To where, through clouds of amber seen, 

Studded with stars, resplendent shone 

The palace of the sylphid queen. 

She seemed to the entranced fay 

The loveliest of the forms of light : 

" Lady," he cried, " I have sworn to-night, 

On the word of a fairy knight, 

To do my sentence-task aright; 

Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

Its mandate must be answered now." 

She led him to the palace-gate, 

And called the sylphs who hovered there, 

And bade them fly and bring him straight 

Of clouds condensed, a sable car. 

Then pressed his hand as she bade him fly 

Far to the verge of the northern sky, 

For by its wane and wavering light 

There was a star would fall to-night. 

Borne afar on the wings of the blast, 

Northward away, he speeds him fast, 
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And he has reached the northern plain 
And backed his fire -fly steed again, 
Beady to follow in its flight 
The streaming of the rocket-light. 

As swift as the glance of the arrowy lance 

That the storm-spirit flings from high, 

The star-shot flew o'er the welkin blue, 

As it fell from the sheeted sky. 

As swift as the wind in its train behind 

The elfin gallops along, 

The fiends of the clouds are bellowing loud, 

But the sylphid charm is strong; 

He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire, 

He watches each flake till its sparks expire. 

But he drove his steed to the lightning's speed, 

And caught a glimmering spark; 

Then wheeled him round to the fairy ground 

And sped through the midnight dark. 

*1* if? I* V ^h HP 

Ouphe and goblin ! imp and sprite ! 
Elf of eve ! and starry fay ! 
Ye that love the moon's soft light, 
Hither, hither wend your way; 
Hail the wanderer again 
With dance and song, and lute and lyre; 
* Pure is his wing and strong his chain, 
And doubly bright his fairy fire. 

But hark ! from tower to tree-top high, 
The sentry elf his call has made; 
A streak is in the eastern sky. 
Shapes of moonlight flit and fade : 
The hilltops gleam in morning's spring, 
The sky-lark shakes his dappled wing, 
The day glimpse glimmers on the lawn, 
The cock has crowed, and the fays are gone. 
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MARGUERITE. 



JOHN GREEXLEAF WHITTIBB. 



[Massachusetts Bay, 1760.] 

THE robins sang in the orchard, the buds into blossom grew; 
Little of human sorrow the buds and the robins knew ! 
Sick, in an alien household, the poor French neutral lay; 
Into her lonesome garret fell the light of the April day, 
Through the dusty window, curtained by the spider's warp and woof, 
On loose-laid floor of hemlock, on oaken ribs of roof, 
The bed-quilts faded patchwork, the teacups on the stand, 
The wheel with flaxen tangle, as it dropped from her sick hand ! 
What to her was the song of the robin, or warm morning light, 
As she lay in the trance of the dying, heedless of sound or sight ? 
Done was the work of her hands, she had eaten her bitter bread; 
The world of the alien people lay behind her dim and dead. 
But her soul went back to its child-time; she saw the sun overflow 
With gold the Basin of Minas, and set over Gaspereau. 
The low, bare flats at ebb-tide, the rush of the sea at flood, 
Through inlet, and creek, and river, from dike to upland wood. 
The gulls in the red of morning, the fish-hawks rise and fall, 
The drift of the fog in moonshine, over the dark coast- wall, 
She saw the face of her mother, she heard the song she sang: 
And far off, faintly, slowly, the bell for vespers rang! 
By her bed the hard-faced mistress sat, smoothing the wrinkled 

sheet, 
Peering into the face so helpless, and feeling the ice-cold feet. 
With a vague remorse atoning for her greed and long abuse, 
By care no longer needed and pity too late for use. 
Up the stairs of the garret softly the son of the mistress stepped, 
Leaned over the head-board, covering his face with his hands, and 

wept. 
Out spoke the mother, who watched him sharply, with brow afrown : 
u What! love you the papist, the beggar, the charge of the town ? " 
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u Be she papist or beggar, who lies here, I know and God knows 
I love her, and fain would go with her wherever she goes! 
mother! that sweet face came pleading, for love so athirst, 
You saw but the town-charge; I knew her God's angel at first." 
Shaking her gray head, the mistress hushed down a bitter cry; 
And awed by the silence and shadow of death drawing nigh, 
She murmured a psalm of the Bible; but closer the young girl 

pressed, 
With the last of her life in her fingers, the cross to her breast. 
u My son, come away/' cried the mother, her voice cruel grown, 
"She is joined to her idols, like Ephraim; let her alone!" 
But he knelt with his hand on her forehead, his lips to her ear, 
And he called back the soul that was passing: " Marguerite, do 

you hear ? " 
She paused on the threshold of heaven : love, pity, surprise, 
Wistful, tender, lit up for an instant the cloud of her eyes. 
With his heart on his lips he kissed her, but never her cheek grew 

red, 
And the words the living long for he spake in the ear of the dead, 
And the robins sang in the orchard, where buds to blossoms grew; 
Of the folded hands and the still face never the robins knew! 



COUNTESS LAURA 



GEORGE HENRY BOKER. 



IT was a dreary day in Padua, 
The Countess Laura, her father's pride, 
Like an uprooted lily on the snow, lay dead. 
When the Count heard it he wept such tears 
As parents shed only, and they, only once. 
Then he bethought him, " Shall this wonder die, 
And leave behind no shadow ? " 

So with his sorrow glooming in his face 
He paced along his gallery of art, 
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And strode among the painters where they stood 

With Carlo Venitian at their head. 

' Ye all have seen the tidings in my face, 

Or has the dial ceased to register 

The workings of my heart ? Then hear the bell 

That almost cracks its frame in utterance; 

The Countess, she is dead ! " " Dead ! " Carlo groaned 

" Dead, dead ! I came not here to grieve, 

Nor see my sorrow in another's eyes, 

Who'll paint the Countess as she lies to-night, 

In state within the chapel ? " Carlo stalked 

Forth from his easel, as moved by impulse; 

Then fronting the Count, and speaking 

In a voice sounding remote and hollow, 

He made reply : " Count, I shall paint 

The Countess. 'Tis my fate, not pleasure, 

No, nor duty ! " 

Night fell on Padua. In the chapel lay 

The Countess Laura at the altar's foot. 

When Carlo entered, his unsteady feet 

Scarce bore him to the altar, and his head 

Drooped so low that all his shining curls 

Poured on his breast and veiled his countenance; 

Upon his easel a half-finished work, 

The secret labor of his studio, said from the canvas, 

" I am the Countess Laura." Carlo kneeled 

And gazed upon the picture, as if thus, 

Through those clear eyes he saw the way to heaven. 

Then he took his palette and addressed 
Himself to his task. The scarlet lips apart 
Bloomed as moistened by the dews of life; 
How the light glittered through and underneath 
The golden tresses; how the pose and poise 
Of the lithe figure on its tiny foot 



> 
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Suggested life just ceased from motion, 
So that any one might cry in marvelling joy, 
That creature lives, has senses, mind, a soul 
To win a god's love. He saw no touch 
To give or soften. " 'Tis done," he cried, 
" My task, my duty ! Nothing now on earth 
Can taunt me with work left unfulfilled! 

t€ Oh, lily of the world ! So withered, 

Yet so lovely! Hear me now! 

Laura, you loved me. Look not so severe; 

I knew it ever since that summer day 

I painted Lila, the pale beggar's child. 

I never received a bounty from that hand 

Which gave to all the world. I know the cause. 

You did your duty, not for duty's sake, 

But for the sake of that pure loyal love 

Your father bore you. Queen, by grace of God, 

I bow before the lustre of your throne! 

And hold myself ennobled ! Answer me, 

Out of the dusty porches of the tomb : 

Is this a dream, a falsehood ? or have I 

Spoken the very truth ? " « The very truth ! " 

A voice replied ; and, at his side, he saw 

A form half shadow and half substance stand. 

"You make what God makes, — beauty," said the shape,, 

" And might not this the second Eve console 

The emptiest heart ? Will not this thing outlast 

The fairest creature fashioned in the flesh ? 

Before that figure Time and Death himself 

Stand baffled and disarmed." 

The artist gazed upon the boding form, 

And answered : " What to me 

Is my creative power, bereft of love ? " 

u And yet the love thus mourned, 
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You calmly forfeited ! For, had you said 
To Laura living, in her burning ear, 
One half that yon professed to Laura dead, 
She would have been your own. But speak, 
Were Laura living, would the same wild play 
Of raging passion tearing out its heart 
Upon the rock of duty be performed ? ?> 
"The same, phantom! while the heart I bear 
Trembled, but turned not its magnetic faith 
From God's fixed centre." " If I wake for you 
This Laura, would you receive the gift 
In all its glory, at my hands ? " 

A smile of malice curled the tempter's lip 
And glittered in the caverns of his eyes 
Mocking the answer. Carlo paled and shook 
With nameless torture. But he cried aloud 
Out of the clouds of anguish from the smoke 
Of very martyrdom : " God, she is thine! 
Do with her at pleasure! " Something grand 
And radiant as a sunbeam touched the head; 
He bent in awful sorrow. " Mortal, see! " 
And now Carlo saw the figure gathering 
As if for outer space, brightness on brightness, 
And his former shape fell from him, 
Like the ashes that fall off and show 
A core of mellow fire within. 

Adown his wings there poured a lambent flood 
That seemed a molten gold, which, pleasing, fell 
Upon the floor, and ringing him with flames. 
And o'er the tresses of his beaming head 
Arose a stream of many-colored lights like that 
Which crowned the morning. Carlo stood 
Steadfast for all the splendor, reaching up 
The outstretched palms of his untainted soul 
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Toward heaven for strength. Then asked 

With reverential wonder quivering through 

His sinking voice: "Who, spirit, and what art thou ?" 



« 
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I am a blessing which men flee from — Death," 
Then take my hand, if so God order it; 
For Laura waits me." " But, bethink thee, man, 
What wondrous art will suffer with eclipse." 
"Take me! If I outlive the patriarchs, 
I could but paint those features o'er and o'er. 
Lo! that is done." A smile of pity lit 
The seraph's features, as he looked to heaven, 
With deep inquiry in his tender eyes. 
The mandate came. He touched with downy wings 
The sufferer lightly on his atahing heart; 
And gently, as a skylark settles down 
Upon the clustered treasure of her nest, 
So Carlo softly slid along the prop 
Of his tall easel, nestling at the foot 
As though he slumbered; and the morning broke 
In silver whiteness over Padua. 



COURAGE. 



WILLIAM ELLEBY CHANGING. 



COUBAGE, considered in itself or without reference to its 
causes, is no virtue and deserves no esteem. It is found in 
the best and the worst, and is to be judged according to the quali- 
ties from which it springs and with which it is conjoined. There 
is, in truth, a virtuous, glorious courage; but it happens to be 
found least in those who are most admired for bravery. It is the 
courage of principle, which dares to do right in the face of scorn, 
which puts to hazard reputation, rank, the prospects of advance- 
ment, the sympathy of friends, the admiration of the world, rather 
than violate a conviction of duty. 

It is the courage of benevolence and piety, which counts not life 
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dear in withstanding error, superstition, vice, oppression, injus- 
tice, and the mightiest foes of human improvement and happiness. 
It is moral energy, that force of will in adopting duty, over which 
menace and suffering have no power. It is the courage of a soul, 
which reverences itself too much to be greatly moved about- what 
befalls the body; which thirsts so intensely for a pure inward life, 
that it can yield up the animal life without fear; in which the 
idea of moral, spiritual, celestial good has been unfolded so brightly 
as to obscure all worldly interest; which aspires after immortality, 
and therefore holds little the pains or pleasures of a day; which 
has so concentred its whole power and life in the love of godlike 
virtue, that it even finds a joy in the perils and sufferings by 
which its loyalty to God and virtue may be approved. 

This courage may be called the perfection of humanity, for it is 
the exercise, result, and expression of the highest attributes of our 
nature. 

THE FOUR AGES OF MAN. 



ANNE BRADSTREET. 



LO, now four other act upon the stage : 
Childhood and Youth, the Manly and Old Age: 
Childhood was clothed in white and green to show 
His spring was intermixed with some snow : 
Upon his head nature a garland set 
Of Primrose, Daisy and the Violet. 
His hobby striding did not ride but run, 
And in his hand an hour-glass new begun, 
In danger every moment of a fall, 
And when 'tis broke then ends his life and all; 
But if he hold it till it have run its last, 
Then may he live out threescore years or past. 
Next Youth came up in gorgeous attire 
(As that fond age doth most of all desire), 
His suit of crimson and his scarf of green, 
His pride in's countenance was quickly seen; 
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Garland of roses, pinks and gillyflowers 

Seemed on's head to grow bedewed with showers. 

His face as fresh as is Aurora fair, 

When blushing she first 'gins to light the air. 

No wooden horse, but one of mettle tried, 

He seems to fly or swim, and not to ride. 

Then prancing on the stage, about he wheels: 

But, as he went, death waited at his heels. 

The next came up in a much graver sort, 

As one that cared for a good report, 

His sword by's side, and choler in his eyes, 

But neither used as yet, for he was wise; 

Of autumn's fruits a basket on his arm, 

His golden god in's purse, which was his charm. 

And last of all to act upon this stage 

Leaning upon his staff came up Old Age. 

Under his arm a sheaf of wheat he bore, 

An harvest of the best, what needs he more ? 

In's other hand a glass ev'n almost run, 

Thus writ about : " This out, then am I done." 



ANGELO. 



STUART STERNE. 



[Above all, he loved Vittoria Colonna, Marchesa of Pescard, of 
whose divine spirit he was enamored, being in return most sincerely 
beloved by her. She several times left the palace where she had gone to 
spend thesuinmer and came to Rome for no purpose but to see Angelo; 
and he, in return, bore so great a love that I remember hearing him 
say that nothing grieved him save that when he went to see her as she 
was passing from this life, he had not kissed her brow or her cheeks as 
he kissed her hand. — Condin, "Life of Michael Angelo."] 

VESPERS were ended. The last clouds of incense 
Were faded now. The worshippers 
Streamed from the heavy portal, dark with age, 
And, slowly parting, here and there dispersed, 
Save the group close by the altar, 
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A cluster of men engaged in earnest converse. 

Speakers and list'ners both gathered around her 

Who sat among them like one graciously 

Holding her court. Among them 

Was Angelo in converse with the friend, 

Who brought him hither. When 

He advanced to her, she rose and came 

To meet him, and when he bowed low, 

She cried : " Nay, Maestro, suffer that I take 

Your hand in mine, the noble master hand 

That faithfully obeys what the nobler master mind 

Commands, and made the world rich in immortal works, 

And for your brow plucked shining laurels 

That can never fade! Let us be seated." 

Turning to them once more, she asked : 

" Will you, my friends, now take up again 

The thread of your discourse ? " She listened 

Earnestly sometimes, and sometimes half amused, 

But rarely joining in any argument. 

Turning to Angelo once, she asked : " Maestro, 

Does all this chatter vex you ? Say the word, 

And I will send them all away." " No, no ! " 

He answered, who had scarce once lent his ear 

To all they said, till when, at last, 

A pause had fallen in the gay converse around them, 

She turned to him again. " And you, Maestro, 

Who have of all the first right to be heard, 

Will you not speak and teach us now ? " 

Yielding at once to her sway, 
He rose and stood among the rest, took up 
The tangled skein of their discourse where they 
Had dropped it, and warmed to eloquence. 
When he paused at length, she said : 
" I thank you from my heart, Maestro ! 
This was an hour, in truth, as full of profit 
As of delight to me; and, surely, I speak for all. 
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Now, as a further favor, pray tell me if 'twere well 
To build a chapel near here, on the brow of this hill, 
By the portico, moss-grown and ivy covered. 

" There would I erect a cloister, 
So the feet of pious women might sanctify again 
The spot, so long made desecrate — what think you ? " 
" I fancy it were not difficult, the site well chosen, 
We may perchance pass by the spot, if so please you, 
And may I speak more fully ? " " Such desire 
Was in my heart," she answered, " but I dare not ask," 

" Madonna," 
Fervently he said, " you ever need but command, 
I am your willing servant." 

So the gay group broke up 
And passed from out the chapel door, in knots of two and three. 

" Surely, Maestro, 
We meet again ere long! " she said at parting; 
" In summer time I dwell not oft within the city, 
But a little way beyond the hills, 
In the old cloister Santa Margherita, where 
I gladly welcome friends who think not the way too far.* 
Three days he put her image resolutely from him, 
But on the fourth he closed his workshop early, 
And sallied forth from out the city gates 
Toward the village just behind the hills, that held 
Blest Santa Margherita. 

Easily gained he admittance. 
The stately portress drew the bolt with gentle hesitation, 
Bidding a sister, who that moment passed the door, lead him 
To the Marchesa's room. " 'Tis scarce the hour yet, 
When she receives her friends, but I think you 
May enter! " And the good nun withdrew. 
Ere he knocked, Angelo paused on the threshold, 

To gaze on the beauteous picture through the door. 

" Come in," she said. 
" A thousand welcomes : how most amiable 
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And kind to come so soon; pray pardon me 
A moment more, and I have done." 

It seemed a sadden shade 
Fell o'er the fleck of sunlight on the floor, 
A fretful discontent, a swift displeasure, 
A sense of wrath filled his turbulent soul, 
And he turned his eyes to wander round the room, 
Then fastened his gaze upon her face again. 
And now Vittoria, with her grave sweet smile, 
Turned to him, and drew anigh her chair. 
The gloomy frown unbent, when she said again: 
" It was most kind, Maestro, in you to come to-day; 
Know you that I have heard you sadly slandered, 
Even by such friends as say they know you well, 
Who painted you to me, as one who loves to stroll apart 
Shunning company; how pleasantly am I deceived !" 
Angelo answered : " As one, Madonna, given to sullen moods, 
Morose and fierce, of most unamiable temper, 
A harsh, crabbed old fellow ! " 
So they sat conversing upon many things, 
Until the light waned, and a clear soft bell 
Kang out above them. " It is vespers," she said, 
And bent her head as in mute prayer an instant, 
A look of rapt devotion in her face. Angelo moved not, 
And, as sweet voices rose upon the air, she said again : 
" The chanting has begun, we should be there; 
Come with me to the chapel." But he, arising, " No, I must away, 
Pardon, Madonna, if I stayed too late." " Come again, Maestro." 
" Ah, I much fear you know not, Madonna, 
What you would bring upon yourself, but I like not 
To find a court about you ! Friendship is but a jealous god." 
So he came every day at length, passing all freely 
Both in and out her dwelling, at morn, or noon, or eve, 
He found her ever the same, serene, and courteous, 
Sweet in gentle dignity. 
Thus passed the autumn and melted into winter. 
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On those rare days, when through some cruel circumstance, 

Some over-press of work, he could not come, 

He sent her messages and letters. Once she wrote to him : 

• " If you, my friend, 

Send me so many letters, pray do they 
Not make you tardy at your morning work ? 
Myself, I know, they more than once delayed 
From early mass, for when they come I cannot 
But stop and read." And he, bowing his head 
Submissively, received the delicate hint, 
And wrote not again so often. 
He sought her again an afternoon in early spring 
While she yet tarried in her stately mansion. 

" Ay, Madonna/* 
He said, breaking a pause in moody tones, 
" As we grow old, there steals on us a sense of waning power. 
It seems to me there is no day, no hour, in all the past, 
I have fought not my ground, hewed not my path 
Inch by inch, through thousand difficulties, 
Pains and perils; bleeding at countless wounds! " 

" Nay, friend," she said 
When now he paused, " if the good God, who has 
Exalted you above so many thousand, saw fit 
To send you sharper pangs than to us others, 
'Tis that for He made you greater than us all." 
And, turning on her eyes still sullen, yet 
In softer tone, he said : " Forgive me, 
Vittoria! You who bear so graciously 
With all my churlish moods, and freaks so foreign 
To what your even life has ever known, 
You scarce may comprehend them ! " 

" Nay, my friend, my life, too, 

Has known its chilly winters and fierce storms ! " 

And, passing to the chamber's other end, 

She took from a casket, curiously inlaid, 

Some leaves of paper; then, turning, asked: 
5 
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* Pray, Angelo, would you have patience now 

To listen to such lines as I last wrote, 

Give me your judgment ? " And, reading in his eyes 

His too glad willingness, she read to him • 

A lay of love and praise, a plaint of pain 

For the departed, at whose tomb her soul 

Kept ceaseless watch, and all her heart's affection 

Burned like a lamp eternal, night and day. 

" My friend, 
"What say you ? " she asked gently, after ending, 
As he sat long in silence. " Vittoria, 
What would you have me say! " he cried. 
" It is the sweetest strain that ever made glad these ears, 
And the most bitter that ever pierced this soul I 
But would I, too, had faith like yours! Yet for 
You women, 'tis easy to have faith! " 
" Think you in truth it was so easy ever ? 
Then have you read my heart but ill ! " 
With a deep sigh, her eyes gazing far off 
Into some dreaming distance, she said again: 
" Our parents betrothed us in early infancy, 
And in the fresh spring-time of both our lives we were wed; 
The first few years we dwelt upon an island in the sea. 
Then came the day when, called on by the prince, 
To join his arms against the foreign foe, 
He went from me, and I, perceiving his high duty, 
And mine full clearly, sought not to detain him, 
But rather cheered him on. 

" And years succeeded, 
Long years when he dwelt far from me; and then the hour 
That brought me news of a great battle fought, 
And from himself, the message, that he was wounded, 
Unto the death he feared, and bade me haste 
To come to him in the great city north 
Where he had halted. 
Thrilled by hope and fear, 
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I flew to him, pausing nor night nor day. 

" Half way, 
A messenger in mourning met me, saying, 
It was too late, that he had died, my name 
The last sigh on his lips. Ah! Angelo, 
If hearts could break in one great agony, 
Then mine had burst as I hung over him. 
How I survived, I know not. For long years, 
I dwelt within a cloister, half resolved 
To take the veil; 'till, searching closely, 
I found myself not perfectly surrendered unto God above. 
But the dawn broke slowly, 
'Till I knew joy again, and peace eternal. " 

And now his voice 
Was low and deep : " I thank you, Vittoria, 
You did in truth win an immortal victory. 
Teach me such faith as yours ! I stand before you 
Loaded with years, and bowed with weight of sin." 
With a faint tremor in her voice, she said : 
" But, friend, salvation such as this is born 
From our own deepest consciousness alone ; 
And that within your inmost heart there lives 
Even now, a faith like that whereof you speak, 
Strong, great, unquenchable, I am well sure. 
Pray draw me, sometime, an image of the Lord ! 
Upon the tree suffering this earthly agony, 
And in those Godly features let me read 
My fond conviction true! Will you, my friend ?" 

He made no answer, 
But ere the week had passed, sent her a sketch, 
The image of the Saviour on the cross, 
She had begged of him. And when she saw 
The throbbing thorn-crowned brow, the bleeding side, 
The feet and hands pierced by the cruel nails, 
And read below the cross in Angelo's hand, the words, 
" No one hath knowledge how much blood it cost," 



4 
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a covered up her face, and, trembling, 
^urst into passionate tears. 

It was late morning 
On a cool, breezy day in summer, 
When, in his workshop, Aagelo sat, 
His mind and rapid hands intently bent 
Upon the block of lucid marble, from whose heart 
He had carved out a beauteous image, a sleeping cupid. 
He was alone, save for Matteo, his old servant, mutely 
Busied with paints and brushes in a corner. 
A tap came at the bolted outer door; 
Matteo slowly went to open; outside was asked: 
" Is Messer Angelo within, good friend, 
And may I see him ? " 

Angelo's keen ear 
Had caught the low, sweet sound, missed all too long, 
Of that beloved voice. " Ay, ay, Matteo ! " he called out, 
" Pray the dear lady enter, she is welcome ! " 
" Madonna," he said, " this, in truth, is passing kind in you/' 
" Dear friend," she answered, 

" I am come to thank you for that Saviour. 'Tis all, 
And more than all my inmost soul had prayed, 
Hoped, and believed of you. Could I say further ? " 
" Madonna," he said, in low tones, " I am rewarded." 
" Ay, I have come, yet scarce know 
It was pe mitted me to break in upon your labors ! " 
" I have little here worthy of your glance, Madonna, 
Yet what there is — " and he drew the cloth he had thrown 
Over it down from the sleeping cupid. 

" Ah, Maestro," she cried, 
"Methinks I see the little heart pulsate, the. delicate flesh 
Must live and throb and yield beneath my fingers, 
If 1 should dare to touch him; that even now 
His eyelids quiver and his laughing eyes 
Will open on us in another instant, 
Lest we move cautiously! I would not wake him, 
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He looks so happy thus ! " Angelo said : 

" Had I the courage that was mine, Madonna, 

A little while ago, I had said boldly, 

Surely he never sleeps within your presence, 

'Tis but a trick! " And only now, too late 

Perceiving on what ground his foot had trenched, 

The tardy flush rose to Vittoria's brow, 

And she fcurned from his. And so they parted at the door. 

So moved 
The days and nights that grew to weeks and months, 
And these to years at length. One thing alone 
Had grown of late into a cloud of trouble, 
And anxious, pondering care, to Angelo — 
A strange expression on Vittoria's face; 
A look of languor, of deep weariness, 
Unchecked, resistless, slowly, surely crept 
O'er every feature, putting out all light there. 
But when he spoke to her, she smiled it off, 
Yet owned that she felt weary now sometimes 
Beyond her wont. Thus, on one afternoon, 
He found her lying back upon her cushions, 
Her eyes half closed, and noted a change too deep 
To longer be denied, in her white face. 
" Madonna, you are ill, have long been ill ! 
Tell me all, all the whole, fearful truth ! 
Did I not know, did I not long perceive 
This dread misfortune coming ? " 

" Hush, my friend ! 
Be reassured, I pray you! I am better! Far better nowl w 

" And I must leave you 
Just now, to go upon my journey southward, 
"Where that new labor calls me, as you know! " 
"Nay, methinks I cannot !" 
He left her, with no secret, warning voice 
To whisper aught of fear unto his soul. 
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Three times a breathless servant was dispatched 

To bid him haste and come, if he would see her. 

Travel stained and weary, he returned. 

Without a pause for rest, scarce taking breath, 

He sped along the quiet streets, forgetting all fatigue 

He groped his way up to her well-known chamber 

Whose door stood open. From floor to ceiling 

He saw it hung with black ; and, in its midst, 

Tall tapers burning round, stood a high bier. 

A piercing sword of fire, that rent his soul in twain, 

Shook Angelo, and a mad cry of anguish sprang to his lips, 

But yet no sound came from them. 

Robed in stainless white, 
Her hair unbound and streaming down 
In gleaming flood about her, the clasped hands 
Folding a lily-stem, she lay before him. 
On her placid brow a calm unspeakable, 
A peace so deep, it beamed like to a light. 
He long stood thus, with burning, tearless eyes, 
Immovable as if turned to rigid stone. 
When, suddenly, he knelt and kissed her hands 
And covering up his face, fled from the room — 
Sped from the house, into the silent street. 

His brain afire 
With thousand whirling thoughts, he wandered on 
Swiftly from street to street, and place to place, 
He knew not, cared not whither. And then beside 
A fallen column split from top to base 
He dropped upon his knees and cried aloud : 
"Christ — Jesus — Lord — Redeemer — Helper — Saviour, 
Help, save me now;" and, then, 
Remembering the last words the Saviour uttered, 
He, too, cried suddenly out: "It is accomplished! 
I give her up, my God, to Thee and him! 
I do submit me to my Father's will! " 
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Those few who met him, 
As in the gray light of the early dawn 
He slowly threaded back his weary way 
Through fche long street, stepped shyly from his path, 
Fancying they beheld one risen from the dead. 
For three days more no one saw Angelo 
About the city, none but old Matteo 
Knew he had yet returned from his long journey; 
Then he appeared, and hastily fell to work 
On a great block of finest grain, Hill 'neath 
His restless hands there grew to life a form 
That proved a pride and marvel to the world. 

But he, 
The master, who had wrought the wondrous work, 
Ne'er passed it by in after years, but that 
He turned his face away, and in his soul 
Rose up the words he wrote beneath the cross : 
' No one hath knowledge how much blood it cost! " 



CORN. 



SIDNEY LANIER. 



TO-DAY the woods are trembling through and through 
With shimmering forms, that flash before my view, 
Then melt in green as dawn-stars melt in bluu. 
The leaves that wave against my cheek caress 
Like women's hands; the embracing boughs express 
A subtlety of mighty tenderness; 
The copse-depths into little noises start, 
That sound anon like beatings of a heart, 
Anon like talk 'twixt lips not far apart. 
I start at fragmentary whispers, blown 
From undertalks of leafy souls unknown, 
Vague purports sweet, of inarticulate tone. 
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I slowly move, with ranging looks that pass 
Up from the matted miracles of grass 
Into yon veined complex of space 
Where sky and leafage interlace 
So close, the heaven of blue is seen 
Inwoven with a heaven of green. 

I wander to the zigzag-cornered fence 

Where sassafras, intrenched in brambles dense, 

Contest with stolid vehemence 

The march of culture, setting limb and thorn 

As pikes against the army of the corn. 

There, while I pause, my fieldward-faring eyes 

Take harvest, where the stately corn-ranks rise. 

Look, out of line one tall corn-captain stands 

Advanced beyond the foremost of his bands, 

And waves his blades upon the very edge 

And hottest thicket of the battling hedge. 

Thou lustrous stalk, that ne'er mayst walk nor talk, 

Still shalt thou type the poet soul sublime 

That leads the van ward of his timid time, 

And sings up cowards with commanding rhyme. 

As poets should, 
Thou hast built up thy hardihood 
With universal food, 
Drawn in select proportion fair 
From honest mould and vagabond air. 
Into thy vigorous substance thou hast wrought 
Whate'er the hand of circumstance hath brought; 
Fitly thou playest out thy poet's part, 
Richly expending thy much-bruised heart 
In equal care to nourish lord in hall 

Or beast in stall; 
Thou took'st from all that thou mightst give to all. 
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Oh, steadfast dweller ou the selfsame spot 
Where thou wast born, that still repinest not- 
Type of the home-fond heart, the happy lot! 
Look, thou substantial spirit of content ! 
Across this little vale, thy continent, 
To where, beyond the mouldering mill, 
Yon old deserted Georgian hill 
Bares to the sun his piteous aged crest 

And seamy breasfc; 
Upon that generous-rounding side, 
Dwelt one I knew of old, who played at toil, 
And gave to coquette cotton soul and soil. 
Scorning the slow reward of patient grain, 
He sowed his heart with hopes of swifter gain, 
Then sat him down and waited for the rain. 
Aye, as each year began, 
My farmer to a neighboring city ran; 
Passed, with a mournful, anxious face, 
Into the banker's inner place; 
Parleyed, excused, pleaded for longer grace; 
And kissed the dust to soften Dives' mood. 
Aye, as each year declined, 
With bitter heart and ever-brooding mind 
He mourned his fate unkind. 

And thus, from year to year, through hope and fear, 
With many a curse and many a secret tear, 
Striving in vain his cloud of debt to clear. 

At last 
He woke to find his foolish dreaming past, 
Himself, at best, for all his bragging brave, 
A gamester's catspaw and a banker's slave. 
Then, worn and gray, and sick with deep unrest 
He fled away into the oblivious west, 

Unmourned, unblest. 
Old hill! old hill! thou gashed and hairy Lear, 
Whom the divine Cordelia of the year, 
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E'en pitying Spring, will vainly strive to cheer — 
King, that no subject man nor beast may own, 
Discrowned, undaughtered and alone — 
Yet shall the great God turn thy fate, 
And bring thee back into thy monarch state 

And majesty immaculate. 
Lo, through hot waverings of the August morn, 
Thou givest from thy vasty sides forlorn 
Visions of golden treasuries of corn, 
Kipe largesse lingering for some bolder heart 
That manfully shall take thy part, 

And .tend thee, 

And defend thee, 
With antique sinew and with modern art. 



THE CAVALRY CHARGE. 



GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 

/~* AVALRY, charge ! " Not a man of them shrank. 

V^ Their sharp, full cheer, from rank to rank, 
Rose joyously, with a willing breath — 
Rose like a greeting hail to death. 
Then forward they sprang, and spurred and clashed; 
Shouted the officers, crimson-sashed; 
Rode well the men, each brave as his fellow, 
In their faded coats of blue and yellow; 
And above in the air, with an instinct true, 
Like a bird of war their pennon flew. 

With clank of scabbards and thunder of steeds, 

And blades that shine like sunlit reeds, 

And strong, brown faces bravely pale 

For fear their proud attempt shall fail, 

Line after line the troopers came 

To the edge of the wood that was ringed with flame; 
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Bode in and sabred and shot — and fell; 

Not one came back his wounds to tell. 

Line after line; aye, whole platoons, 

Struck dead in their saddles, of brave dragoons, 

By the maddened horses were onward borne 

And into the vortex flung trampled and torn. 

But over them, lying there, shattered and mute, 
What deep echo rolls ! 'Tis a death-salute 
From the cannon in place; for, heroes, you braved 
Your fate not in vain: the army was saved! 



THE CALMEST OF HER SEX. 



ORPHEUS C. KERR. 



THERE was a female millinery establishment on the third 
floor of a building composed principally of stairs, fed with 
frequent small rooms, and the expatriated French comtesse who 
realized fashionable bonnets there used one of her windows to 
display her wares. At this window she always kept a young 
woman of much bloom and symmetry, with the latest style on her 
head, and an expression of an unutterable smile on her face. A 
young chap, carrying a trumpet in the fire department, happened 
to notice that this angel of fashion was always at the window when 
he went by; and, as the thought that she particularly admired his 
personal charms crept over him, he at once adopted the plan of 
passing by every day, attired in the garments best calculated to 
render fire-going manhood most beautiful to the eye. He donned 
a ve3t representing in detail the Sydenham flower-show on a yellow 
ground; wore inexpressibles representing innumerable black ser- 
pents ascending white columns; assumed a necktie concentrating 
all the highest glories of the Aurora Borealis; mounted two 
breastpins and three studs torn from some glass-house ; and wore 
a hat that slanted on his head in an engaging and intelligent man- 
ner. Day after day he passed before the millinery establishment, 
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still beholding the beloved object at the window, and occasionally 
placing his hand upon his heart in such a way as to show a large 
and gorgeous seal-ring containing the hair of a fellow-fireman who 
had caught such a cold at a great fire that he died some years 
after. 

"How calm she is! and she's as pretty as Ninety's new hose 
carriage. It seems to me/' says the young chap to himself, stoop- 
ing down to roll up the other leg of his trousers — " it seems to 
me that I never see anything so calm. She observes my daily 
a-going, and yet she don't so much as send somebody down to see 
if there's any overcoats in the front entry." 

One day a venerable Irish gentleman, keeping a boarding- 
house and ice-cream saloon in the basement of the establishment, 
happened to slip on the stairs with a lighted camphene lamp in 
his hand, and pretty soon the bells were ringing for a conflagration 
in that district. Immediately our gallant firemen were on their 
way to the spot, and, having first gone through forty-two streets 
on the other side of the city, to wake the people up there and ap- 
prise them of their great danger, reached the dreadful scene, and 
instantly began to extinguish the flames by bringing all the furni- 
ture out of a house not more than three blocks below. 

In the midst of these self-sacrificing efforts, a form was seen to 
dart into the burning building like a spectre. It was the enam- 
ored young chap who carried a trumpet in the department. He 
had seen the beloved object sitting at the window as usual, and 
was bent upon saving her, even though he missed the exciting 
fight around the corner. Reaching the millinery-room door, he 
could see the object standing there in the midst of a sea of fire. 

"How calm she is," says he. "Miss Milliner," says he, "don't 
you see you're all in a blaze ? " 

But still she stood at the window in all her calmness. The 
devoted young chap turned to a fellow-fireman, who was just then 
selecting two spring bonnets and some ribbon for his wife in order 
to save them from the flames, and says he, " Jakey, what shall I 
do?" But Jakey was at that time picking out some artificial 
flowers for his youngest daughter, and made no answer. 
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Unable to reach the devoted maid, and rendered desperate by 
the thought that she must be asleep in the midst of her danger, 
the frantic young chap madly hurled his trumpet at her. It struck 
her and actually knocked her head off. 

Horrified at what he had done, the excited chap called himself 
a miserable wretch, and was led out by the collar. It was Jakey 
who did this deed of kindness, and says he, " What's the matter 
with you, old fellow ? " The poor young chap wrung his hands, 
and says he: " Pve killed her, Jakey, Fve killed her; and she's so 
calm ! " 

Jakey took some tobacco, and then says he, "Why, that was 
only a pasteboard figger — ha, ha, ha." 

And so it was, my boy, so it was; but the affair had such an 
effect upon the young chap that he at once took to drinking, and 
his last words were : " I've killed her, Jakey, Pve killed her; and 
she was so calm!" 



THE ARMORER'S ERRAND. 



JULIA C. B. DOBR. 



[A Ballad of 1775.] 

WHERE the far skies soared clear and bright 
From mountain height to mountain height, 
In the neart of a forest old and gray, 
Castleton slept one Sabbath day — 
Slept and dreamed of the seventh of May 
Seventeen hundred and seventy-five. 

But hark! a humming, like bees in a hive; 
Hark to the shouts, "They come! they come!" 
Hark to the sound of the fife and drum ! 
Far up from the south two hundred men, 
Two hundred and fifty — from mount and glen, 
While the deep woods rang with their rallying cry 
Of " Ticonderoga ! Fort Ti ! Fort Ti ! » 
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Swept into the town with a martial tread, 
Ethan Allen marching ahead! 

Next day the village was all astir 

With unwonted tumult and hurry. There wert 

Gatherings here and gatherings there, 

A feverish heat in the very air, 

The ominous sound of tramping feet 

And eager groups in the dusty street. 

To Eben's forge strode Gershom Beach 

(Idle it stood, and its master away) ; 

Blacksmith and armorer stout was he, 

First in the fight and first in the breach, 

And first in work where a man should be. 

" Fll borrow your tools, my friend," he said, 

" And temper these blades if I lose my head ! " 



So he wrought away till the sun went down 

And silence fell on the turbulent town; 

And the flame of the forge through the darkness glowed, 

A square of light on the sandy road. 

Then over the threshold a shadow fell, 

And he heard a voice that he knew right well. 

It was Ethan Allen's. He cried : " I knew 

Where the forge-fire blazed I must look for you J 

But listen ! more arduous work than this, 

Lying in wait for some one is; 

And sharpening blades is only play 

To the task I set for him this day — 

Or this night, rather." A grim smile played 

O'er the armorer's face as his hand he stayed. 

"Say on. I never have shirked," said he; 

" What may this wonderful task- work be ? " 

" To go by the light of the evening star 
On an urgent errand, swift and far, 



« 
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From town to town and from farm to farm, 

To carry the warning and sound the alarm ! 

Wake Rutland and Pittsf ord ! Rouse Neshobe, too, 

And all the fair valley the Otter runs through, 

For we need more men ! Make no delay, 

But hasten, hasten upon your way ! " 

He doffed his apron, he tightened his belt, 

To fasten the straps of his leggings he knelt. 

Ere the clock strikes nine," said Gershom Beach, 

Friend Allen, I will be out of reach; 
And I pledge you my word, ere dawn of day 
Guns and men shall be under way. 
But where shall I send these minute-men ? " 

Do you know Hand's Cove ? " said Allen then, 

On the shore of Champlain ? Let them meet me there 
By to-morrow night, be it foul or fair! " 

" Good-by, I'm off ! " Then down the road, 

As if on seven-league boots, he strode, 

While Allen watched from the forger's door 

Till the stalwart form he could see no more. 

Into the woods passed Gershom Beach; 

By nine of the clock he was out of reach. 

But still, as his will his steps outran, 

He said to himself, with a laugh : " Old man, 

Never a minute have you to lose, 

Never a minute to pick or choose; 

For sixty miles in twenty-four hours 

Is surely enough to try your powers. 

So square your shoulders and speed away, 

With never a halt by night or day." 



« 



* 



'Twas midnight as he clambered down 
Near the waterfall by Rutland town, 
And found a canoe by the river's edge, 
In a tangled thicket of reeds and sedge. 
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With a shout and a cheer, on the rushing tide 

He launched it, and flew to the other side. 

Then giving his message, on he sped 

By the light of the pale stars overhead; 

Past the log church below Pine Hill, 

And the graveyard opposite. All was still, 

And the one lone sleeper lying there 

Stirred not either for cry or prayer. 

Only pausing to give the alarm 

At rude log cabin and lonely farm, 

From hamlet to hamlet he hurried along, 

Borne on by a purpose deep and strong. 

He startled the deer in the forest glade, 

Stealing along like a silent shade; 

He wakened the loon that cries and moans 

With a living grief in its human tones. 

At Pittsf ord the light begins to grow 

In the wakening east; and drifting slow, 

From valley and river and wildwood rise, 

Like the smoke of a morning sacrifice, 

Clouds of translucent, silver mist, 

Flushing to rose and amethyst; 

While thrush and robin and bluebird sing 

Till the woods with jubilant music ring! 

It was day at last! He looked around, 

With a firmer tread on the springing ground. 

u Now, the men will be all a-field," said he, 

" And that will save many a step for me. 

Each man will be ready to go; but still, 

I must confess, if I'd had my will, 

Fd have waited till after planting-time; 

For now the season is in its prime. 

The young green leaves on the oak-tree here 

Are just the size of a squirrel's ear, 

And I've known no rule, since I was born, 

Safer than that for planting corn ! " 
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He threaded the valleys, he climbed the hills, 

He forded the rivers, he leaped the rills. 

While still to his call, like minute-men 

Booted and spurred, from mount and glen, 

The settlers rallied. But on he went 

Like an arrow shot from a bow, unspent, 

Down the long vale of the Otter, where 

The might of the waterfall thundered in air; 

Then across to the lake, six leagues and more, 

Where Hand's Cove lay in the bending shore. 

The goal was reached. He dropped to the ground 

In a deep ravine, without word or sound; 

And sleep, the restorer, bade him rest 

Like a weary child, on the earth's brown breast. 

At midnight he woke with a quick heart-beat, 

And sprang with a will to his wayworn feet; 

For armed men swarmed in the dim ravine, 

And Ethan Allen, as proud of mien 

As a king on his throne, smiled down on him, 

While he stretched and straightened each stiffened limb. 

"Nay, nay/' said the colonel, "take your rest, 

As a knight who has done his chiefs behest ! " 

" Not yet ! " cried the armorer! " Where's my gun ? 

A knight fights on till the field is won ! " 

And into Fort Ti, ere dawn of day, 

He stormed with his comrades to share the fray! 



JEANNIE MARSH. 



GEORGE POPE MORRIS. 



JEANNIE MAESH of Cherry Valley, 
At whose call the muses rally; 
Of all the nine none so divine 

As Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley. 
6 
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She minds me of her native scenes, 
Where she was born among the cherries; 

Of peaches, plums, and nectarines, 
Pears, apricots, and ripe strawberries. 

Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley, 
In whose name the muses rally; 

Of all the nine none so divine 
As Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley. 
A sylvan nymph of queenly grace, 

A goddess she in form and feature; 
The sweet expression of the place, 

A dimple in the smile of nature. 



ISRAFEL. 



EDGAR ALLAN POB. 



" And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings are a lute, and who 
his the sweetest voice of all God's creatures. — koran. 

IN Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
" Whose heart-strings are a lute"; 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 
And the giddy stars (so legends tell), 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 

Tottering above 

In her highest noon, 

The enamored moon 
Blushes with love, 

While, to listen, the red levin 

(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 

Which were seven) 

Pauses in Heaven. 
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And they say (the starry choir 

And the other listening things) 
That IsrafePs fire is owing to that lyre 

By which he sits and sings — 
The trembling living wire 

Of those unusual strings. 

But the skies that angel trod, 

Where deep thoughts are a duty — 
Where Love's a grown-up God — 
Where the Houri glances are 

Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 

Therefore, thou art not wrong, 

Israfel, who despisest 
An unimpassioned song; 
To thee the laurels belong, 

Best bard, because the wisest I 
Merrily live, and long! 

The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit— 
Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 

With the fervor of thy lute — 

Well may the stars be mute! 

Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 

Is a world of sweets and sours; 

Our flowers are merely— flowers, 
And the shadow of thy perfect bliss ] 

Is the sunshine of ours. 

If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
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He might not sing so wildly well 

A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 

From my lyre within the sky. 



A MOUNTAIN TRAGEDY. 



CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 



EAKLY on an August morning a doe was feeding on Basin 
Mountain. The sole companion of the doe was her only 
child, a charming little fawn, whose brown coat was just begin- 
ning to be mottled with the beautiful spots which make this young 
creature as lovely as the gazelle. The buck, its father, had been 
that night on a long tramp and had not yet returned. " He f eed- 
eth among the lilies till the day break and the shadows flee away, 
and he should be here by this hour; but he cometh not," she said, 
" leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills." 

The doe was feeding, daintily cropping the tender leaves of the 
young shoots, and turning from time to time to regard her off- 
spring. The fawn lay curled up on a bed of moss, watching con- 
tentedly, with his large, soft-brown eyes, every movement of his 
mother. It was a pretty picture — maternal love on the one part 
and happy trust on the other. 

But suddenly the doe lifted her head a little with a quick 
motion, and turned her ear to the south. Then started, head 
erect, eyes dilated, a tremor in her limbs. She took a step; she 
listened intently. There was a sound — a distant, prolonged note, 
bell-toned, pervading the woods. It was repeated. The doe had 
no doubt now. She shook like the sensitive mimosa when a foot- 
step approaches. It was the baying of a hound. 

Shortly came a sound that threw the doe into a panic of terror, — 
a short, sharp yelp, followed by a prolonged howl, caught up and 
re-echoed by other bayings along the mountain-side. The doe 
knew what that meant. One hound had caught her trail, and the 
whole pack responded to the "view halloo." The danger was cer- 
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tain now: it was near. The dogs would soon be upon them. She 
turned for flight; the fawn, scrambling after her, tumbled over, 
and bleated piteously. Flight with the fawn was impossible. 
The doe returned and stood by it, head erect and nostrils dis- 
tended. She stood perfectly still, but trembling. Then, with the 
swiftness of a bird, she dashed away, and in a moment was lost in 
the forest. She went in the direction of the hounds. 

She was going into the jaws of death. She kept straight on, 
hearing the baying every moment more distinctly. She was going 
due east, when she turned short away to the north. In five min- 
utes more she heard the sharp, exultant yelp of discovery, and then 
the deep-mouthed howl of pursuit. The hounds had struck her 
trail where she turned, and the fawn was safe. 

For the moment fear left her, and she bounded on with the 
exultation of triumph. The baying of the hounds grew fainter 
behind her. But it was killing work. She began to pant fear- 
fully; she lost ground. The baying of the hounds was nearer. 
After running at high speed perhaps half a mile farther it oc- 
curred to her that it would be safe now to turn to the west and 
seek her fawn. But at the moment she heard a sound that 
chilled her heart. It was the cry of a hound to the west of her. 
There was nothing to do but to keep on; and on she went, still 
to the north, with the noise of the pack behind her. In five min- 
utes more she had passed into a hillside clearing. Cows and young 
steers were grazing there. She heard a tinkle of bells. She hesi- 
tated; it was only for an instant. She bounded on; she stopped. 
What was that ? From the valley ahead came the cry of a search- 
ing hound. All the devils were loose this morning. Every way 
was closed but one, and that led straight down the mountain to 
the cluster of houses. Conspicuous among them was a slender 
wooden spire. The doe did not know that it was the spire of a 
Christian chapel. Perhaps human pity dwelt there. 

"The hounds are baying on my track, 
O white man ! will you send me back ? " 

Was there one who would help her back to her waiting fawn ? 
The town was up. Women and children ran to the doors and 
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windows; men snatched their rifles; she heard the " ping " of a 
bullet in the air. There were twenty people who were just going 
to shoot her, when the doe leaped the road-fence and went away 
across the marsh to the foot-hills. The courage of the panting 
fugitive was not gone; she was game to tne tip of her high-bred 
ears. When she had gone a couple of miles, and the dogs were 
evidently gaining again, she crossed the broad deep brook, climbed 
the steep left bank, and fled on. The fording of the river threw 
the hounds off for a time, and she dropped exhausted. This rest, 
brief as it was, saved her life. Boused again by the baying pack, 
she leaped forward with better speed; it was still a race for life. 
An instinct kept her course to the left, consequently farther away 
from her fawn. 

Thus the poor thing worked her way along painfully, with 
sinking heart and unsteady limbs, lying down " dead beat " at in« 
tervals and then spurred on by the cry of the remorseless dogs, 
until late in the afternoon, when she stood upon the shore of the 
lake. If she could put that piece of water between her and her 
pursuers, she would be safe. Had she strength to cross it ? 

At her first step into the water she saw a sight that sent her 
back with a bound — a boat with two men in it ! They were look, 
ing toward her. The hounds were drawing nigh her. With. only 
a moment's hesitation she plunged into the lake and struck 
obliquely across. She saw the boat headed for her. She turned 
to the centre of the lake. 

The brave, pretty creature was quite exhausted now. In a 
moment the boat was on her and the man at the oars had leaned 
out and caught hold of her. " Knock her on the head with that 
paddle ! " he shouted to the gentleman in the stern. 

He took the paddle in his hand. Just then the doe turned her 
head and looked at him with her great appealing eyes. " I can't 
do it! I can't do it!" and he dropped the paddle. "Oh, let her 
go! " But the guide whipped out his hunting-knife, and made a 
pass that severed her jugular. And the gentleman ate that night 
of venison. 

• * * * * 
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The buck returned about the middle of the afternoon. The 
fawn was bleating piteously, hungry and lonesome. His doe was 
nowhere to be seen. He seemed to say: "I've the feelings of a 
father; but you can't live on them. Let us travel." 

The buck walked away; the little one toddled after him. 
They disappeared in the forest. 



A FOREST HYMN. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 



THE groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them, — ere he framed 
The lofty vault to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems, in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world's riper years, neglect 
God's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised ? Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn — thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in His ear. 
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Father, Thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot toward heaven. The century-living crow, 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 
As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of Thy fair works. But Thou art here— thou fill'ss 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music; Thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt ; the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with Thee, 
Here is continual worship ; nature, here, 
In the tranquillity that Thou dost love, 
Enjoys Thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 
Of Thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of Thee. This mighty oak — 
By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated — not a prince, 
In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
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E'er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower, 

With scented breath and look so like a smile, 

Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mold, 

An emanation of the indwelling life, 

A visible token of the upholding love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe. 

My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me — the perpetual wo 
Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on Thy works I read 
The lesson of Thy own eternity. 
Lo ! all grow old and die. But see again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses — ever gay and beautiful youth 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Molder beneath them. Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth's charms ; upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy, Death — yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant's throne — the sepulchre, 
/vnd of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From Thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 

There have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Tbsir lives to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
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The generation born with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them ; and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in Thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 
The passions, at Thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble and are still. Oh, God ! when Thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firmament, 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 
And drowns the villages ; when, at Thy call, 
Uprises the great Deep and throws himself 
Upon the continent and overwhelms 
Its cities — who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of Thy power, 
His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by ? 
Oh, from these sterner aspects of Thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
Of the mad unchained elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate, 
In these calm shades, Thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of Thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 



TRUE TO LIFE. 



ANNA F. BURNHAM. 



A little maid upon my knee sighs wearily, sighs wearily : 
" Fm tired of dressin' dolls and having stories read," says she. 

" There is a book, if I could see, I should be happy puffickly ! 
My mamma keeps it on a shelf — ' but that you cannot have, ' 
says she ! " 
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" But here's your € Old man of the Sea/ and ' Jack the Giant V " 
(Lovingly 
I tried the little maid to soothe.) " The interestin' one/' says she, 

" Is that high up one ! Seems to me the fings you want just 
has to be 
Somefing you hasn't got; and that's the interestm* one!" 
says she. 

A GHOST STORY. 



MARK TWAIN. 



BEFOEE attempting to recite this blood-curdling story, I 
would like to say, if there are any present who are at all 
afraid of ghosts, goblins, or any of those weird, uncanny creatures 
that inhabit the graveyards, a few minutes will now be given for 
any such to retire from the room. 

Once upon a time, there lived a man and his wife all alone, in 
a little hut far away from any human being. The bears, and the 
wolves, and the owls, and the rabbits, and other wild and furious 
beasts seldom disturbed the tranquillity of their home. 

They were very poor; notwithstanding their poverty the wife 
was possessed of a treasure which she would not part from for any- 
thing in the world ; this valuable piece of property was nothing 
more or less than a golden arm, from the joint where it wobbled 
in the shoulder-blade to the tips of the fingers. Unfortunately, the 
wife was taken ill, and, not having any doctors to prolong her ag- 
onies, she passed quietly away. However, she was sorry to leave 
her husband who would be more lonely than ever. There being 
no neighbors nearer than several hundred miles, the unfortunate 
and bereaved man had to act as undertaker, pall-bearer, hearse, 
chief mourner, spectator, and grave-digger. The place where he 
buried her was a very lonely spot, at a considerable distance from 
the hut where they had lived together so many years. 

After performing the last sad rites, the chief mourner wended 
his sorrowful way homeward. While grieving over his great loss, 
he could not refrain from thinking of the golden arm; the more 
he thought of it, the more determined he was to get it. 
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The day of the funeral was very stormy. It was night before 
he finally determined to go after the arm. The wind was 
howling through the trees. [ Whistle and moan.'] Bracing up his 
courage, pulling on his overcoat, and taking his hat from a peg 
in the wall, he lit his lantern, shouldered his shovel, and started to 
procure the treasure. He reached the grave, and, after a great deal 
of trouble, the body was dug up and the golden arm secured. By 
this time the wind was whistling and howling through the trees. 

[Here whistle and moan.] Now that he had the arm, his fears 
began to rise and he was anxious to get home. He started for the 
house, when, all of a sudden, whiff! and out went the light. 
Hark! What is that sound he hears in the sobbing and the 
moaning of the wind ! [ Whistle and moan, introducing the toords 
following.] 

"Who stole my golden arm?" The sound increased his alarm; 
and, to increase his speed, he threw away the lantern and 
shovel, in order to get away from the voice; but all to no purpose. 
The voice still seemed to follow him and to be getting closer and 
closer. [Whistle and moan.] "Who stole my golden arm?" 
Dashing the golden arm away, he tried, if possible, to increase his 
speed, but the voice still seemed to follow him. [Whistle and 
moan.] "Who stole my golden arm?" Exhausted and out of 
breath, he reached his hut, where he rushed in, and up-stairs; 
jumped into bed, and, covering up his head, lay shivering with 
fear. 

Hark! he hears the front door open and shut with a bang! 
There is a sound of some one talking down-stairs ! " Who stole my 
golden arm ? " What is that he hears coming — pat — pat — up the 
stairs ? It comes into the room ! " Who stole my golden arm ? " 
He feels the ghost bend over him ! " Who stole my golden arm ? " 

[Here give a sudden exclamation; a scream, short, sharf, and 
terrified.] 
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THE BRAHMIN'S SON. 



RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 



THE Brahmin's son was dead; the Brahmin's heart 
Stricken, as if a thunderbolt had fallen 
Out of a clear sky, emptied of all light, 
And suddenly black with rradnight. 

When he lay as dead 
They took the body from his lifeless arms, 
And bore it softly to the burial-place. 
Haunted by memories he could not escape, 
And grief that would not heal, the Brahmin sighed : 
" I am not, cannot be, like other men ; 
For having their dead, as I have, they forget, 
While I remember; and, not being wise 
No more than I am, they contrive to find 
(They say so) wisdom, which I cannot find. 
I will seek Yama, therefore, King of Death, 
And pray him to give back my dear dead son." 
The Brahmin straightway rose and clothed himself 
In the long vestments of his priestly caste, 
And, having performed the ceremonial rite 
And offered up the sacrificial flowers, 
Went forth alone to seek the King of Death. 
At length he reached the harmless hermitage 
Where dwelt the oldest Brahmins — holy men. 
Awed by the stern composure of their looks 
The Brahmin stopped, like one who in a dream 
Fears to go on, but feels he must go on. 
Then, bowing lowly to these holy men, 
He said : " Brahmins, Fathers of the caste, 
Hear, and, hearing, help a most unhappy man, 
Who, worn with fruitless wanderings to and fro 
In search of Yama, rajah of the dead, 
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Beseeches ye to tell him where he is : 

Direct him, Fathers, to the King of Death." 

" What man art thou ? And wherefore seekest thou 

Yama, who comes unsought to every man ? " 

Few words sufficed to tell them what he was, 

A Brahmin (as they saw), but one to whom 

The wisdom of his caste had not been given. 

He had, he said, one child, 
A son, who was the comfort of his age. 
Him did he dedicate to holiness. 
" But he was taken from me in his bloom, 
Taken without warning, leaving me alone! 
Wherefore, I pray ye, Fathers, holy men, 
Tell me where I may find the King of Death, 
That I may pray him to give back my son." 
They answered him together, with one voice: 
" Thou canst not visit Yama's dread abode, 
But if thy faith be sure/ thy courage high, 
Thou may'st do one thing. Many leagues from 
Here, there is a valley, wherein dwells no man, 
But the gods only, when their pleasure is 
To clothe themselves in shape and live on earth. 
There, on the eighth day of the month, 
Comes Yama, from the dark realms of the dead, 
To share the bright life of his brother-gods. 
Go there, and there find Yama. Now depart." 
Through sunlight, moonlight, starlight, the Brahmin 
Went hundreds of leagues toward the setting sun. 
At last he reached the end of the world, and saw 
The valley whereof the fathers had foretold, 
Immeasurable, and in the midst of it 
The great and glorious city of the gods. 
Tier after tier in mountain terraces 
It rose, resplendent- 
Towers, temples, palaces — and over all 
The great gate of the palace of the gods. 
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Beside the fiery pillars of this gate, 
With folded wings, two watchful spirits stood, 
Guarding the entrance lest some evil thing 
Should, unperceived, steal within the gate; 
And when these spirits saw the Brahmin 
Coming, they knew his life had been acceptable 
To the high gods; and, though he was the first 
Who, without dying, ever came that way, 
They stayed him not, such fearlessness of death 
Was in his eye, such certainty of life. 
So paused the Brahmin, till the golden gate 
Admitted him beyond. 

A sense of awfulness 
Fell on the Brahmin's soul and closed his lips. 
From out the silence of that dreadful place 
Came, or seemed to come, a low, mysterious voice: 
" Thy prayers are answered. Thy son is in the 
Garden of the East. Go to him; I permit it." 
And he went, following, he knew not how, that 
Heavenly voice. The unhappy Brahmin wandered 
Up and down, saw nothing but his poor forsaken 
Home beside the Ganges, and the mound of earth 
That covered his dead boy — until at last 
The film passed him, and he saw the boy. 
Trembling, with outstretched hands, and a cry, 
He ran to him, and clasped him in his arms. 
" my sweet boy ! my beloved first-born ! 
Hast thou forgot me ? me, thy father ? me, 
Whose loving heart was broken at thy death ?" 
" I know thee not," the soul of his dead child 
Eeplied, escaping from his arms like mist. 
" My son ! My son ! hast thou indeed forgot 
Thy father, who loved thee more than his own life ? 
Oh, look at me! Oh, come to me again! " Still 
The child came not, but said : " I know thee not; 
Depart, unhappy one! Get thee hence." 



1 
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The child, the garden — all things disappeared. 

All save the Brahmin, and the tears he shed : 

Not long; for, lifting up his eyes, he saw 

Buddha before him, seated on his throne. 

Pitying this father who had lost his child, 

He stooped and laid his hand upon his breast, 

And healing its long heartache, gave him peace. 

" Brahmin, thou hast been punished grievously 

For understanding neither life nor death. 

The ties of kindred — father, mother, child — 

That seem to bind the world with bands of steel, 

Are frailer, when death comes, than spider's thread. 

Thy first, last duty, Brahmin, is to live, 

True to thyself and others. Who lives well, dies well." 

So the Brahmin 
Found, for he returned to earth and wept no more; 
But, taking up the burden of his life, 
He lived it out and earned a quiet grave, 
The thought of which, as he drew near it, 
Was a prophetic promise of his rest, 
And of his bright companion gone before, 
Of whom his last words were, " He knows me now." 



PAPER. 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 



SOME wit of old — such wits of old there were — 
Whose hints showed meaning, whose allusions care, 
By one brave stroke to mark all human kind, 
Called clear blank paper every infant's mind, 
Where still, as opening sense her dictates wrote, 
Fair Virtue put a seal or Vice a blot. 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true; 
Methinks a genius might the plan pursue. 
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I — can you pardon my presumption ? — I, 
No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 

Various the papers various wants produce— 
The wants of fashion, elegance, and use; 
Men are as various; and, if right I scan, 
Each sort of paper represents some man. 

Pray, note the fop — half powder and half lace- 
Nice as a bandbox were his dwelling-place; 
He's the gilt paper, which apart you store, 
And lock from vulgar hands in the scrutoire. 

Mechanics, servants, farmers, and so forth, 
Are copy paper, of inferior worth; 
Less prized, more useful for your desk decreed, 
Free to all pens, and prompt at every need. 

The wretch whom Avarice bids to pinch and spare, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 
Is coarse broton paper; such as pedlers choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

Take next the miser's contrast, who destroys 
Health, fame, and fortune in a round of joys. 
Will any paper match him? Yes, throughout 
He's a true sinking paper, past all doubt. 

The retail politician's anxious thought 

Deems this side always right and that stark naught; 

He foams with censure— with applause he raves — 

A dupe to rumors, and a tool of knaves : 

He'll want no type his weakness to proclaim 

While such a thing as /ooZ's cap has a name. 

The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high, 
Who picks a quarrel if you step awry, 
Who can't a jest, or hint, or look endure, — 
What' is he ? What ? touch paper, to be sure. 



t 
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What are the poets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all ? 
Them and their works in the same class you'll find; 
They are the mere waste paper of mankind. 

Observe the maiden, innocently sweet; 
She's fair white paper, an unsullied sheet, 
On which the happy man whom Fate ordains 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. 

One instance more, and only one, HI bring; 

'Tis the great man, who scorns a little thing— 

Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are his own, 

Formed on the feelings of his heart alone : 

True, genuine, royal paper is his breast, 

Of all kinds most precious, purest, best. 



THE CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 



WILLIAM WARE. 



THE day appointed for the death of Probus had arrived, and 
never did the sun shine upon a fairer one in Borne. At the 
corner of every street and at all the public places the name of 
" Probus the Christian, condemned to the beasts," meets the eye. 
Long before the time of the sacrifice, the avenues leading to the 
theatre were crowded with those who desired to witness the spec- 
tacle. There was little of beauty, wealth, fashion, or nobility in 
Rome that was not represented in the countless thousands that 
filled the amphitheatre. 

The long peal of trumpets, and the shouts of the people with- 
out, gave note of the approach of the emperor. In a moment 
more, with his swift step, he entered and strode to the place set 
apart for him, the whole multitude rising and saluting him with a 
burst of welcome that might have been heard beyond the walls of 
Rome. The emperor acknowledged the salutation by rising and 
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lifting the crown from his head. He was instantly seated again,* 
and at a signal from him the herald made proclamation of the en- 
tertainments which were to follow. He who was named as the 
first to suffer was Probus. 

From the extremity of the theatre he was led forth and con- 
ducted to the centre of the arena, where was a short pillar to 
which it was customary to bind the sufferers. Probus, as he en- 
tered, seemed rather like one who came to witness what was there 
than to be himself the victim, so free was his step, so erect his 
form. In his face there might be seen an expression that could 
only dwell on the countenance of one whose spirit was already 
gone beyond the earth and holding converse with things unseen. 

When he had reached the pillar, and he who had conducted 
him was about to bind him to it, it was plain Probus was entreat- 
ing him to desist and leave him at liberty ; in which at length he 
succeeded. He had stood not many minutes, when one of the 
doors of the vivaria was suddenly thrown back, and, bounding 
forth with a roar that seemed to shake the walls of the theatre, a 
lion of huge dimensions leaped upon the arena. Majesty and 
power were inscribed upon his lordly limbs as he stood where he 
had first sprung, and looked round upon the multitude. 

When he had in this way looked upon that cloud of faces he 
then turned and moved around the arena through its whole cir- 
cumference, still looking upward upon those who filled the seats 
— not, till he had come again to the point from which he started, 
so much as noticing him who stood, his victim, in the midst. 
Then — as if for the first time becoming conscious of his presence 
— he caught the form of Probus; and, moving slowly toward him, 
looked steadfastly upon him, receiving in return the settled gaze 
of the Christian. Standing there, still, awhile — each looking up- 
on the other — he then walked round him, then approached nearer, 
making, suddenly and for a moment, those motions which indi- 
cate the roused appetite; but, as it were in the spirit of self-rebuke, 
he immediately retreated a few paces and lay down in the sand, 
stretching out his head toward Probus, and closing his eyes as if 
tor sleep. 
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The people, who had watched in silence, were amazed and vexed 
at what appeared to be the stupidity of the beast. When, how- 
ever, he moved not from his place, those who occupied the lower 
seats began to cry out to him and shake their caps at him, and 
toss their arms about, in the hope to rouse him. But it was all 
in vain; and at the command of the emperor he was driven back 
to his den. 

Again a door of the vivaria was thrown open, and another of 
equal size, but of a more alert and rapid step, broke forth, and, as 
if delighted with his sudden liberty, coursed round and round the 
arena, wholly regardless of the people and of Probus, intent only, 
as it seemed, upon his own amusement. When at length he dis- 
covered Probus, it was but to bound toward him as in frolic, then 
wheel away. At this the people hesitated not to say, "There 
might be some design of the gods in this/' When it was evident 
the animal could not be wrought up, either by the people or the 
keepers, to any act of violence, he too was taken away. 

But when a third had been let loose with no better effect — nay, 
with less, for he, when he had approached Probus, fawned upon 
him, and laid himself at his feet — the people cried aloud, " An 
omen! an omen!" and made the sign that Probus should be re- 
moved. 

Aurelian seemed of the same mind, for, rising quickly, he or- 
dered the keeper of the vivaria to be brought before him. When 
he appeared below upon the sands, he cried out: 

" Why, knave, dost thou weary our patience thus, letting forth 
beasts already over-fed ? Do thus again, and thou thyself shalt 
be thrown to them. Art thou, too, a Christian ? " 

" Great emperor/' replied the keeper, " than those I have now 
let loose, there are not larger nor finer in the imperial dens, and, 
since the sixth hour of yesterday, they have tasted nor food nor 
drink. Why they have thus put off their nature 'tis hard to guess, 
unless the general cry be taken for the truth, 6 that the gods have 
touched them.'" 

Aurelian was again seen to waver, when a voice cried out: 

" It is, emperor, but another Christian device ! Forget not 
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the voice from the temple ! The Christians, who claim powers 
over demons, bidding them go and come at pleasure, may well be 
thought capable to change, by the magic imputed to them, the 
nature of a beast." 

At those cruel words the doors of the vivaria were at once 
flung open, and an hundred of their fierce tenants, maddened by 
hunger and the goads that had been applied, rushed forth, and in 
the fury with which in a single mass they fell upon Probus — then 
kneeling upon the sands — and buried him beneath them no one 
could behold his fate; nor, when that dark troop separated and ran 
howling about the arena in search of other victims, could the eye 
discover the least vestige of that holy man. 



TWO PICTURES. 



MARION DOUGLAS. 



AN old farmhouse, with meadows wide 
And sweet with clover on each side; 
A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes his one thought all day — 
" Oh if I could but fly away 

From this dull spot, the world to see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 
How happy I should be ! " 

Amid the city's constant din 
A man who round the world has been, 
Who, 'mid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, thinking all day long — 
" Oh could I only tread once more 
The field-path to the farmhouse door, 

The old green meadows could I see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I should be ! " 
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CALPURNIA. 



HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 



HIGH on the Palatine Hill, within the cool courts of his palace. 
Lay Maxentius Caesar, the scourge of the angry immortals. 

Close to the Emperor's couch stood Ausonius Mycon, the praetor; 

Tall and noble his growth, and his face was as clear as Apollo's. 

And as he lifted his eyes he beheld, 'mid the blooming acacias 

Which close clustering grew at the brimming marge of the foun- 
tain, 
, Shyly a maiden approaching — a child of delicate stature. 

Pure was her brow, and her pallid cheek was wasted with weeping; 

And in her eyes, where the gathering tears hung mute and appealing, 

Lay something strange and remote, like the glow of a deep inspira- 
tion. 

Wondering sore in his mind, Ausonius Mycon, the praetor, 

Gazed on the lily-white maid, and saw her tremble and shiver, 

Saw how her bosom shook with smothered sobs, as her voice she 
uplifted — 

Cried with a wild, sharp cry, as if wrung from a soul in despairing : 

"Caesar Maxentius, hear me! Oh, hear me, Maxentius Caesar! 

Give me death at thy hand ! Oh, let me die, I implore thee ! 

Why hast thou spared a life so worthless, so weak and unfaithful, 

When thou throw'st to the beasts my father, my mother, — my 
mother 

To be thrown to the beasts in the sight of the blood-thirsty people ! 

Take me, Caesar, now; for now I am brave and intrepid! 

Take me ere I grow weak, and my heart within me unsteady! " 

Silently listened Caesar; a fierce frown wrinkled his forehead; 

Then a curt, menacing laugh which boded ill for the maiden. 

" Death thou demandest," quoth he, " and sav'st us the cost of the 
hunting. 

Foolish bird, that fliest unsought to the claws of the eagle! 

Sooth, ere to-morrow's noon thou wilt flutter in vain in his talons. 
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Take her, Ausonius Mycon, and see that her prayer be denied not/* 
Thus he spoke, and the praetor, Ausonius Mycon, made answer. 
" Master," he said, " thy servant I am, and my law is thy bidding. 
Yet, if ever I merited praise for aught I have done thee, 
Give me this maid as my slave. My two Egyptian dancefs, 
Graceful, endowed with a skill that passes all understanding, — 
These will I give thee if thou wilt deign to accept from thy servant 
What is already thine own." But, with a snort of impatience, 
Shouted Maxentius : " Take her, and send thy Egyptian dancers, 
Even to-day — dost thou hear ? — for languor oppresses me sorely." 
Stooping, the praetor uplifted the swooning form of the maiden 
From the hard touch of the stone, and bore her out of the palace, 
While the faint rhythm of the maiden's heart that beat 'gainst his 

bosom 
Filled his soul with an unknown peace and with tender compassion. 
On the Quirinal Hill, not far from the Gardens of Sallust, 
Loudly he knocked at the gate and entered a high-ceiled dwelling, 
Placed the maid on a couch, and thus he gently addressed her: 
"' Child, I see by thy garb that thou art free-born and gentle. 
Far bo the thought from my heart to make thee a slave in my 

household ; 
Rather my child thou shalt be, and my daughters will comfort 

and soothe thee. 
But, till thy wound be healed, I ask no importunate question 
Touching thy birth and thy name, but bide my time till thou comest 
Like mine own child to my knee, and reposest confidence in me." 

Pale through the azure expanse of the sky the moon was ascending; 
While, 'neath the brow of the Palatine Hill the vast Colosseum 
Flung its mantle of gloom to hide the deeds of the darkness 
Wrought on this terrible day for the joy of a barbarous people. 
Sheltered deep in the shade of those huge and cavernous portals 
Stood, close pressed to the stone, a little, quivering maiden. 
Trembling she stood, and hugged the rigid bars of the iron 
Close to her breast; but her sense seemed dead ; and feeling, she 
felt not. 
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Silence brooded about her, until at the mouth of the portal 

Saw, 'gainst the brightness without, three men advancing to meet 

her — 
One a youth in the garb of the far-famed imperial legion. 
Rugged the others and clad in the humble attire of the freedmen. 
" Glaucus, I thank thee," so spoke in a shuddering whisper the 

maiden ; 
" Christ, who seeth in secret this kindly deed, will requite thee. 
Now unbar me the gate and bid these brethren await me 
Here, in the gloom of this arch, until I have rescued the bodies 
Safe from the fangs of the beasts, that piously we may commit them 
Unto the consecrate earth. My soul is constant and fearless, 
Though this frail flesh be weak." 

Heaving a sigh, the soldier undid the bolts of the barriers, 
And, with unfaltering feet, Calpurnia passed through the gateway, 
While with loud-beating heart the soldier gazed from the portal. 
Now stoops she and tenderly gazes into the sunken eyes of a saint. 
Behold how she raises full to the moon the prostrate form, 
And kisses the pallid lips of the dead. 

Then pale she stood, and erect, and her frame seemed translucent, 
As if the light of the radiant soul were shimmering through it; 
And at her feet, with withered lips and rigidly staring, 
Lay her beloved dead ; and Glaucus, forgetting his terror, 
Lifted the lifeless clay of the saints, and tenderly placed them 
Side by side on a bier, 'neath a shroud of precious linen. 
Swiftly they moved through the night, and Calpurnia followed be- 
hind them, 
Feeling scarcely the weight of her limbs nor the touch of the lava — 
Feeling only a world of woe that throbbed in her bosom. 
Hushed from the depths of the earth, with a sweet, ethereal cadence, 
Came the soft strains of a song — " Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord." 

Calpurnia paused, 
Then, with wary hand, she knocked on a stone that was hidden. 
" Christ is risen," she said; and the answer came to the watchword : 
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" Yea, He is risen, indeed ; " and, lo ! the stone was uplifted 

Quickly by strong arms beneath; and, in reverent silence, 

Bore they the saints to their rest, through the long, subterranean 

chambers, 
Praised the Lord in prayer and song, while the white-haired bishop 
Spoke the word of life to strengthen the weak and the weary. 

Then suddenly from the watchers came a loud shriek of alarm, and 
Beheld they standing among them Ausonius Mycon, the praetor. 
" Stay, disciples of Christ! " he cried, and his sword he uplifted. 
"Fear me no more, for, alas! the strength of my arm, it is broken. 
Here is my sword/' and he flung the blade at the feet of the bishop. 
" Wreak your vengeance upon me, for swordless stand I among you ; 
Red are my hands with the innocent blood of your fathers and 

daughters." 
Half -reassured, yet fearful, the brethren paused in the doorways, 
While at the altar immovable stood the reverent bishop. 
Grave and serene and pale at his feet lay the maiden Calpurnia. 
" Priest," the praetor resumed, " I know not the God whom thou 

servest; 
Yet have I seen the strength he has given this pale little maiden; 
And by the deeds of this night I am utterly broken and conquered. 
Late in the watches nocturnal I rose, and the light mists of slumber 
Rubbed from mine eyes, and tracked this child through devious 

pathways 
(Jnto the Flavian arena, but she vanquished her valiant pursuer ! 
Now he is fain to fall at her feet, and beg her to lead him 
(Jnto that fountain of life whence spring such trust and devotion, 
Courage so high and serene in the face of death and of danger, 
Valor in frailty clad, and strength thus wedded to weakness. 
Therefore, the God whom Calpurnia serves, priest, I will wor- 
ship." 
Silently burned in halos of mist the delicate tapers, 
Fell their pale sheen on faces upturned in prayerful rapture, 
Fell on the reverent priest as he on the brow of the maiden 
Placed his hands and blessed her, and spake in a tremulous whisper: 
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" Daughter, behold ! 'tis the voice of the Lord hath given thee answer. 
Now knowest thou the worth of the life which He has protected. 
Though in thy sight it seemed worthless and mean, to Him it is 

precious. 
Daughter, be faithful and brave and true to His voice dwelling in 

thee; 
Wondrous results then may spring from the deeds of a weak little 

maiden." 

One by one they emerged from the blossoming jungle of roses, 

Quickly they spread o'er the fields or toward the Porta Latina. 

Last of all, clad in civic attire, the bishop ascended 

And, at his side, with solemn brow, came Ausonius Mycon, the praetor, 

Holding close to his breaet the little maiden Calpurnia, 

Who, from the terrible strain of the night and the wild hesitation, 

Lay as if wrapt in a swoon, so deep and calm was her slumber. 



MY VALENTINE. 



JENNIE L. HOPKINS. 



I AM an old maid, with gray hair and wrinkled, care-worn face ; 
but I was not unattractive twenty years ago. My parents died 
when I was a child, and I was left to my aunt, who made me work 
like a slave, and never lost an opportunity of telling me how much 
she was doing for me, and how ill she could afford it. I used to lie 
awake nights planning how I could fly to the city, which I fancied 
was one brilliant mass of riches and happiness. I had only one 
friend in the village, and he, the son of the wealthiest resident, was 
so far removed from me socially that I seldom saw him, and when I 
did, he had to steal into our garden at twilight with the new book or- 
the cake he had set apart for his wretched little friend. 

He was fourteen years old, a frank, open-faced, fair-complexioned 
boy with roses in his cheeks and happiness in his sparkling blue 
eyes, and a quick, light step. Wo had met at a picnic once before 
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my mother died, when I had worn a muslin frock with bine ribbons, 
and had my thick, dark hair combed oat and cnrled. It was a May 
party, and Frank Fairfield, that was his name, had insisted upon 
crowning me queen of the f £te. After that he was always my sworn 
champion, and stood up for my rights in such a way that I couldn't 
help loving him. He came to see me when mother died, and then I 
thought they kept him away, because I didn't see him for months 
after I went to Aunt Jerusha's. One day I had been helping with 
the washing, and my hands were all bruised and sore, when I saw 
Frank across the street, and heard the well-known whistle with 
which he always called me. The tune was " Take Your Time, Miss 
Lucy," and I will never forget it to my dying day. I flew across 
the road, where he stood waiting. 

" I'm afraid you're not well treated, Janey," he said, taking my 
little red hands, and looking at them pityingly. " Never mind, 
I'm going away to school next week, and when I come back I'll be 
grown a big man. We'll be married then, and I'll take ewe of 
you." 

A big lump rose in my throat. If Frank went away how could I 
endure my wretched life ? " Don't go, Frank," I sobbed; " please 
don't go and leave me here alone with Aunt Jerusha." 

I can never forget the way in which he sought to comfort me. "1 
shall be a great lawyer, Janey," he said, "and you'll ride in your 
own carriage and wear silks and satins one of these days." 

But this was small consolation, and I cried myself sick the day I 
knew Frank was to go away. After that it seemed to me my aunt 
grew more abusive every day. 

One night when she had gone to a neighbor's, and the children 
were fast asleep, I made my small belongings into a bundle and 
crept stealthily from the house. I slept warmly beneath a haystack, 
and the next day pursued my way to the city. I reached it the sec- 
ond day at noon, footsore, faint and weary. 

I drifted into bonnet-making, and became quite an artist in my 
wav. I heard that Frank had never been home for vacations, that 
he traveled during the intervals of study, and that he was fast be- 
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coming a man and a scholar. I knew that he did not know where 
I was, and I desired that he should not know. 

Once, indeed, I had endeavored to write to him, but the letter 
presented such an awkward and blundering appearance that I was 
glad to throw the tear-stained thing in the fire and go on with m y 
bonnets. If I felt blithe and cheery, the work of my hands came 
out in bright warm colors, with plenty of spring roses and an air of 
gayety and elegance pleasant to behold; if my thoughts dwelt on 
dismal childhood, I made mourning head-gear, the blackest and 
most sombre. 

Well, one St. Valentine's day, as I was nearing my sixteenth 
birthday, my mistress gave me a holiday. As I tied on my bonnet 
I was half startled to see how tall and womanly I had grown, and 
how my little, pinched, childish face had grown round and rosy, 
and my big eyes full of contentment if not happiness. I remember 
meeting ever so many young girls on the streets that morning, many 
of them chattering and laughing over bits of tinseled and gilded 
paper, which I knew must be valentines. Wandering on in a kind 
of a dreamy mood, I found myself at the post-office. 

My turn came at last ! I summoned up courage to pronounce 
my name, and waited with a peculiar feeling at my heart, while the 
clerk drew forth a large lavender envelope which actually contained 
my name. I had never received a letter before, and I flew home 
breathless and excited to examine its contents. It was an elaborate 
valentine, and closely entwined with the usual true lover's knot were 
the words " Janey and Frank," written in a clear, manly hand, 
and over a knot in another corner he had written " Hope," in a man- 
ner too plain to be mistaken. A little motto, containing the words, 
" Just one year from to-day," fell from the envelope to the floor, 
and all the rest of the day I sat in a kind of ecstasy of surprise. 

The next year passed peacefully. When the eventful morning of 
the 14th arrived, I went early to the post-office, but received noth- 
ing. Slowly turning my footsteps homeward, I perceived a funeral 
procession at a church. For some reason I never could explain, 1 
entered and sat through the service. When the congregation, ac- 
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cording to the old style, were invited to look at the corpse, I found 
myself transported to the spot by the same influence 1 had felt upon 
entering the church. The instant my eyes fell upon the proud, 
young face, now cold in death, I knew it was all that remained to 
earth of my youthful playmate, my early love, my valentine. With 
a sharp cry I fell upon the steps of the altar, and when I awoke to 
consciousness a week later, a nurse bent over me and begged me not 
to distress myself by asking questions. 

Few ever knew of my terrible experience that Valentine's Day; 
but grief seldom kills, and I live on, a lone, saddened woman. 



^ARIQUITA, THE BANDIT'S DAUGHTER. 



ELLA STERLING CUMMINS. 



LIKE fallen logs the sleeping bandits lay, 
All drunk with wine, beneath the flickering ray 
Of candle-light. Their captive sat wide-eyed 
And sleepless in the fitful light, and tried 
To loose those hateful cords with tug and strain 
To gain his freedom. But 'twas all in vain. 
His hand he clinched as he watched the candle's glare, 
'Twas half in rage and half despair! 
That he, a fair-haired youth from the northern land, 
Should fall into this wild, banditti band. 
To die just like a rat within a hole, 
Filled with mighty wrath his swelling soul. [Tableau.] 

Just then, a ray of early morning light 
(Bringing a vision to his dazzled sight) 
Fell across the old adobe floor, 
Then silently slid back the great, wide door, 
And entered there, just like a falling leaf, 
The bare foot daughter of the bandit chief, 
A gleaming knife clasped tightly in her hand. 
She paused — and he could scarcely understand. 
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What did it mean? Was she to do the deed 

Her father had delayed, and quickly speed 

The knife within his breast to satisfy 

Some direful wish to see him die ? 

Her head was proudly poised, and full of fire 

Her gleamiug eyes — a daughter of her sire, 

Indeed ! He cursed the beauty and the grace 

Of this savage daughter of a savage race. [Tableau.] 

Closer still she crept until her breath 

Was on his cheek. He nerved himself for death, 

While her eyes gazed in his. Within that space 

It seemed he lived an age. And then, her face * 

Revealed a smile that haunted him for life — 

A smile of triumph as she slipped the knife 

Beneath his bonds to set him free! 

That strange, sweet smile was fate's decree 

That he should live. And now the warm life-blood 

Went leaping through his veins in sudden flood, 

As he felt her quick pulsation by his side, 

And knew she was his God-sent friend and guide. [Tableau.] 

Just then the bandit nearest them bestirred 
Himself — a savage creature, armed and spurred — 
Half yawning in his sleep, as if he'd wake 
And cry, " Behold! the captive's free! " [Tableau.] 

9 " Forsake 

Me, Mariquita, while there's time to flee," 
The captive whispered. 'Twas in vain, for she 
Was daughter of a bandit chief, and feared 
Not any man, and only persevered 
The more to cut those hateful bonds, and he, 
With sudden leap and spring, at last is free! [Tableau.] 
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The bandit turns him o'er! They breathe agair 
To see him fast asleep, and then the twain 
Step softly to the door. The air is cold 
And dim the morning light, but there, behold ! 
- His horse stands ready bridled for the flight. 
His heart now swells within him at the sight, 
Which seems his very nature to transform. 
He lifts the little hand so brown and warm 
Unto his lips with reverence, which seems 
To say, " Thou art the angel of my dreams." [Tableau.] 

Then springing to his saddle in the dawn, 

He waves his hand to her, and then is gone, 

And she descries him far away with eyes 

Like stars, and then, with sweet regret, she sighs. 

And ever gazing from her favorite hill 

Stands Mariqnita, waiting, waiting still. 

Explanation for Tableaux. 

To represent the scene, a dark background is required. If 
scenery is obtainable, it should be of stone walls. In the centre, a 
little raised from the floor, sits the captive, a blonde young man, 
with hands behind him. He wears a grey flannel shirt, open at the 
throat, dark trousers, and leggings over his boots, such as a traveler 
might wear in Mexico. Upon his left is a small, rough table upon 
which is a lighted candle, a bottle and glasses. With his back to 
the audience and seated upon a keg, sits the chief bandit, his head 
resting upon his arras, fallen asleep upon the table. His costume is 
Mexican. Upon the floor to the right of the captive lie several more 
of the bandits, one particularly in plain sight to the front, the one 
who is to stir and yawn as if about to waken and discover Mariquita 
freeing the captive. The bandits all wear flannel shirts, sashes of 
ied, and have long shawls or scarfs thrown across their shoulders. 
Ordinary trousers may be converted into the Mexican style by open- 
ing the side seams and pleating in a long, white strip of muslin 
which springs outward, and by sewing on a row of common white 
porcelain buttons up the side of the seam. 
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The costume of Mariquita is very simple: A white muslin waist, 
low necked and short sleeved, over which is drawn at the waist a 
skirt which may be made of an old striped shawl with the fringe at 
the edge of the hem. A red sash ties around waist, the ends hang- 
ing in front. Hair is loose and hanging free. The best effect is ob- 
tained by representing the scene in a frame like a painting. As it 
is so dark, the lights must be very strong. 

The last tableau may have the background changed to a sky, with 
rocky scenery, or anything of lighter, more out-door effect. Around 
may sit the bandits in lazy attitude, while looking far away stands 
Mariquita on an eminence. Or, if not available, use the same 
scene as before. A correct copy of Narjot's painting would make 
it exceedingly artistic. 



NAMING THE BABY. 



SEVEN years had we been married, when this wee baby boy 
Game first to claim his share of love, and bring his share of 

joy. 

I remember I was sitting in the twilight, cool and gray, 

And waiting for my husband. He was three weeks old, that day. 

(The baby, not the husband, was three weeks old, you know) 
And soon I saw him coming, and he kissed us, bending low — 
The husband — not the baby — bent and kissed us, where we sat; 
And I said, " This boy must have a name, John, what do you think 
of that ? " 

" Of course," he answered promptly, "the child must have a 

name; 
Do you know that I've been thinking, all day, the very same?" 
" Weil, then, why don't you name him?" I asked, and he replied, 
"Oh, you can name him — suit yourself, and I'll be satisfied." 

With sudden breath of fervor, and patriotic thrill, 

I said, "Let's name him Sheridan, and call him Little Phil." 

"Well — yes — perhaps!" John doubtfully said, and a frown crept in 

between 
His quiet brows, "but then, you know, it makes a man feel mean, 
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44 To think he's named a baby for some public puppet, who, 
Before the world turns over, may fall completely through." 
Now, brave-eyed, keen Phil Sheridan was quite my hero then, 
I did not like to hear him classed with common public men. 

However, naming baby was the work to do that night; 

So I said, "I'd call him Willie, if I only thought I might." 

44 Pshaw! Willie! That's too common," John instantly replied. 

44 Well, what do you think of Herman?" "It's rather dignified!" 

44 And how do you like Augustine?" "Augustine! That sounds 

weak." 
44 Well, Moses! There!" indignantly. "No, love, that's quite too 

meek." 
44 Then name him for yourself ,' you, John, I'll promise to agree; 
But I'll not suggest another name; you find such fault with me." 

44 Oh, don't be nervous, wine," John said, and stooped to give 
The baby's face a little pinch; "I guess this boy will live 
A few days more without a name; I leave it all to you ; 
Just please yourself with anything, and I'll be suited, top." 

Then off he went to brush his hair, and whistled Nellie Bly 
While I bent over baby, and had a little cry. 
But when I spoke about a name, 'twas always, " Please yourself," 
Until the child was three months old — poor, nameless little elf. 

Then I was quite disgusted; and so, one night I said, 
While dreaming o'er my treasure, and fixing him for bed : 
44 My pretty babe shall have a name before this night* is gone; 
Now just to plague your papa, I'm going to call you John. 

44 1 know it is a homely name, and it needs no witch to tell 
That, for any sound of loving, I might call you boy as well ; 
But you see 'twill make him angry, or at least he'll be ashamed; 
And then, before you know it, sir, we'll have the baby named." 

So, then, a moment later, I checked a yawn to say, 

44 Here, husband, do take little John, he's been so cross to-day." 
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Oh, what a flood of happy pride and tenderness and joy 
Lit up that fellow's features, as he gazed upon his boy. 

44 Well! well! You're going to call him John; that's sensible, I'm 

sure ; 
Look up here, little woman, what makes you so demure ? 
John Jr. has a solid sound, and then, you know, I knew 
If you would only please yourself, I should be suited, too." 

How could I crush such vanity, by telling him my jest? 
Or hinting that his name was not the sweetest and the best 
That ever graced a baby's brow, like coronal of fame; 
And, after all, I questioned of myself, " What's in a name?" 

And so 1 gave the matter up and so. the time ran on, 

And so my husband thinks, I think, I named that baby John ! 



SUSAN'S ESCORT. 



EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 



SUSAN ELLSWORTH lived just out from Boston, and was a 
schoolmistress in one of the public schools of that city. Like 
most such ladies, she had a fancy for living at a great distance 
from her school, and went and came by rapid or slow transit, as the 
i^ods might provide. This was in the daytime, and was easy. But 
Susan had more difficulty in the evenings. Her brothers and the 
man to whom she was engaged lived far away. Still she had a 
passion for evening concerts and lecture3 — nay, let me whisper it, 
for a laughing, rollicking burlesque. 

She tried at first bold independence. "Boston," she said, " was 
a civilized city." The streets were light, so she pretended to be 
bold when she was frightened. She went to the entertainment by 
rail, and when it was over she crowded into a car or put herself in 
the wake of some large walking- party goiug her way. 
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One night her fears were justified. She had gone to a lecture; 
no one, as fate ordered, went her way; and so it happened that a 
drunkard asked her if he should not see her home. She was hor- 
ribly frightened; she said nothing, but almost ran. Fortunately, 
a policeman came along, and seeing her trouble saw her safely to 
the station. 

She dared not try mock courage again, so for about a fortnight 
she was horribly dependent. Sometimes poor Susan bought two 
tickets to the opera and treated some pupil. But this was unbear- 
able in the long run. She really thought she would have to abjure 
the world, have her beautiful hair cut off and enter a convent. 
But necessity is the mother of invention. 

One day, when she was at a store, to be measured for a dress, 
she saw whence her safety might come. For she actually stepped 
back a moment for a lady to pass her, and then it proved that the 
lady was no flesh-and-blood lady, but only the frame of a lady, 
with her frock stretched over her neatly, and a bonnet where the 
head is usually. Susan recovered herself from her little blunder, 
passed her hand within the sack, lifting the creature from the 
ground, and finding that she was by no means heavy. 

In two days she had made for herself an escort. She bought a 
cheap, light gossamer overcoat, a travelling-cap, a dozen toy masks, 
and a pair of badly-worn check pantaloons. She also bought rat- 
tan and the wire of a hoop-skirt. She sewed to the bottom of the 
pantaloons two right-foot arctics. From the rattan, with an old 
umbrella slide, she made a backbone and two available legs to sup- 
port the mackintosh, and on the top of the backbone she could 
adjust either of the masks with the travelling-cap. The whole 
thing would shut together like a travelling-easel. The masks 
would go into her leather bag, the rest could then be slid into a 
long umbrella case. 

Susan finished her little manikin early in the afternoon. The 
hours crawled — they stood still — till evening came, when she was 
first to put him to his trial. He was to go to " Lohengrin " with 
her, and she had bought only one ticket for both. Fortunately it 
rained like fury. It did not seem curious that one should carry 
two umbrellas. 
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Arrived in Boston, Susan went to a sheltered lee. In an instant 
she had opened up her new friend to his own proportions, and 
in a moment more, by an act not dissimilar, she opened her own 
umbrella, and placing her arm in that of the mackintosh they 
crossed Park Square together. 

He was a little man; he stooped in walking, and was ungrace- 
ful in movement. Both parties sped down the street safely, arriv- 
ing before the theatre without any adventure. There Susan walked 
into an alley, as if she had been a carefully-attended ballet girl. 
In a second more his face was in her bag, and his bones in her 
umbrella case, and Susan — alone as it seemed — was on her way to 
the family- circle with two umbrellat. 

Susan followed her new career with success and cheerfulness 
such as she had never looked forward to. She saw in a week that 
the girls regarded her with awe and admiration. To be met in the 
street with a dark Italian, a foolish -looking Irishman, a light- 
headed Yankee who seemed a Harvard junior or sophomore — this 
' affected Susan's reputation, it was different from what it had used 
to be. 

One night she took him to see some very bright and wonderful 
stereoscopes. Mr. Mackintosh made an effort to listen and under- 
stand, as far as rattan and whalebone could ; and so he formed that 
habit, which proved bad for him, of listening to the lecturer. As 
for keeping his eyes and ears open, he could not help that, for 
none of the masks were made with eyes or ears that opened or 
shut. Susan hurried on the mischief by talking to him, as they 
walked home from the lectures and concerts. And, indeed, this 
proved so agreeable, as conversation is apt to be when you do all 
the talking, that she kept it up all the time from the concerts to 
the station. After they came to the station, she always folded him 
up in some recess of the ladies' room. 

But, alas! Susan carried on this conversation quite too far and 
too long. Mr. Mackintosh had been making all the effort he could, 
and was all the time making wild but futile efforts to speak. For 
these he had wretched organs and more wretched opportunities. 
For, one night in the family-circle, he had seen the policeman seize 
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two boys who were cat-calling, and haul them off, he knew not 
whither. So poor Mr. Mackintosh was frightened, and did not 
dare to try experiments indoors. Then, as soon as they came to 
the station, Susan always ruthlessly shut him up, and he had no 
organization at all. Literally he went to pieces, and it was not 
slang to say so. 

Fortunately for him, he had some lessons just when he needed 
them most, and expected them least. It happened in the ante- 
room of a hall. Susan thought she was safe in leaving him in a 
dark corner, without folding him up. He sat, with his chin on 
his hands, trying to articulate the language of man, when one of 
the escorts came rushing out and helplessly rushed up and down 
the waiting-room, annoyed that he found no one there. In his 
despair he saw Mr. Mackintosh. " Ugh — ah — glad to see somebody 
— ugh — could you — ah — can you — would you tell me please — you 
know— don't you see — where the water is? — Miss Mallstrom is 
faint, you know ! " Mr. Mackintosh's time had come. Imitation 
was his cue. Clearly with one sublime effort, he echoed the other. 
Mr. Mackintosh had tried and succeeded, and on these sounds he 
practised all the evening. 

Would she give him another chance for practice ? Alas, no ! 
or it seemed no. But on the third night the chance came. Susan 
was in the highest spirits. " Well, my dear Mac," she said, merci- 
lessly, " that was first rate. I do not wonder women want to speak, 
if they could speak like that, Mac; if I could get Mr. Edison to 
give me one of his plates I would attach it to you, and you should 
repeat the end of Mr. Bryce's lecture." 

" Ah — you know — well, Miss Susan — ah — give me a chance — you 
know — and HI do them all." 

" What, you — my dear Mac! " This was all Susan said, and she 
almost dropped him in the gutter in her surprise, and lost her own 
speech for laughing. When she came to herself, all she could say 
was, "Poor, dear Mac! I beg your pardon, but whoever dreamed 
of your talking ! " 

Then it was poor Mac's turn, and he told her, with many " ahs," 
" you knows " and " don't you sees," that he was sure he only 
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needed more practice to speak quite well. He needed extra breath, 
but " ugh " and " oh " seemed to help in this, and when he had not 
an idea, he could fill in with " don't you know " and " you know." 

" You poor thing/' said Susan compassionately, as she unscrewed 
his head and put it in her bag, " you are really eloquent." 

As it happened, he was this time shut up longer than had ever 
happened to him before, for George Farmer, the engineer to whom 
Susan was engaged, came to visit her for a fortnight, so she had 
no present use for Mac. After George had gone she decided that 
she would not use Mac any more; so, one day after school, she took 
him into her room. 

" Mac," said she, " 1 shaH not want you any more. What do 
you want to do ? what do you like to do most ? " 

With a great many " ughs " and " ohs " he asked if he might be 
a juryman. " I thought I could ; you know they do not have to 
know anything and, indeed, they are better when they do not." 

Mac proposed many things, but Susan would not assent to any 
of them; and finally broke down, saying, "Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I 
wish you had never been born." 

" Can't I be a doctor ? " 

" No, Mac, at least, I believe not." 

" Nor a lawyer ? " 

"No, certainly not; you have no eye-teeth, and they have to be 
cut before you are a lawyer. I heard Judge Jeffries say so." 

" Could I not be Vice-President," he said, " till the President 
died — you know — or Lieutenant-Governor, or something like that ?" 

" Oh, no, Mac, they might not know when to unscrew you." 

" Then, Miss Susan, why cannot I be what I am ? " 

" Because I do not want you." 

" But somebody else might; I could stand in front of tailors' 
shops with new clothes on. I should like to be that." 

"You dear old Mac!" cried the girl, "you have more sense 
than any of us — at least more than I have." 

So she went with him that very day to Cutter & Dresser's, 
and they took Mac at once. And one day, when they had dressed 
him up as Dromio of Syracuse, old Mac forgot and began walking 
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up and down on the balcony on which he was standing. The peo- 
ple in the street saw him ; they stopped in hundreds, and scores 
went in to buy. That was the beginning of the success of Cutter 
& Dresser's. They owed it all to Susan, and I think they will 
send her a pair of salt-spoons for her wedding. 



STORM— THE KING. 



FRANCIS MILES FINCH. 



I AM Storm — the King! 
I live in a fortress of fire and cloud. 
You may hear my batteries, sharp and loud, 

In the summer night, 
When I and my lieges arm for the fight, 
And the birches moan, 
And the cedars groan, 
As they bend beneath the terrible spring 
Of Storm— the King! 

My troops are the winds and the hail and the rain: 
My foes the lakes and the leaves and the grain, 

The obstinate oak 
That guards his front to my charge and stroke, 

The ships on the sea, 

The blooms on the lea, 
And they writhe and break as the war-guns ring 

Of Storm— the King! 

My marshals are four : the swart Simoon, 
Sirocco, Tornado, and swift Typhoon. 

My realm is the world ; 
Whenever a sail is spread or. furled, 

My wide command 

Sweeps sea and land, 
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And doomed and dead who insult fling 
At Storm — the King! 

I drove the sea o'er the Leyden dikes, 
And, fighting by side of the burgher pikes, 

To the walls I bore 
The " Ark of Delft " from the ocean shore, 

O'er vale and mead 

With pitiless speed 
Till the Spaniard fled from the deluge ring 

Of Storm— the King! 

I saw an Armada set sail from Spain 
To redden with blood a maiden's reign. 

I baffled the host 
With blow in the face on the island coast, 

And tore proud deck 

To splinters and wreck, 
And the Saxon poets the praises sing 

Of Storm— the King! 

They built them a tower of iron and stone, 
And crowned its top with a flashing zone; 

And laughed to scorn 
The vibrant call of my bugle horn! 

I buried it deep 

In the sands asleep, 
Where the surges rock and the billows swing 

Of Storm— the King! 

They hire the heralds of lightning now 

To warn that I march from the mountain's brow c 

The cowards hide 
In the guarded bay or the haven wide; 

But I toss them there 

In the whirl of the air 
Till they seem but stones from the deadly sling 

Of Storm— the King! 
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I scour the earth and the sea and the air, 
And drag the writhing trees by the hair ; 

And chase for game 
The desert dust and the prairie flame, 

The mountain snow, 

And the Arctic floe 
And never is folded plume or wing 

Of Storm— the King! 



A FROLIC OF THE CARNIVAL. 



NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 



IT was carnival time. The merriment of this famous festival 
was in full progress; and the stately avenue of the Corso was 
peopled with hundreds of fantastic shapes, some of which proba- 
bly represented the mirth of ancient times, surviving through all 
manner of calamity, ever since the days of the Roman empire. 

When Kenyon emerged from a side lane into the Corso, the 
mirth was at its height. Fantastic figures, with bulbous heads, 
the circumference of a bushel, grinned enormously in his face. 
Harlequins struck him with their wooden swords. A little, long- 
tailed, horned fiend sidled up to him, and suddenly blew at him 
through a tube, enveloping him in a whole harvest of winged seeds. 
A biped, with an ass's snout, brayed close to his ear, ending his 
discordant uproar with a peal of human laughter. Five strapping 
damsels joined hands and danced round him, inviting him by their 
gestures to perform a hornpipe in the midst. Eeleased from these 
gay persecutors, a clown in motley rapped him on the back with a 
blown bladder, in which a handful of dried peas rattled horribly. 

There came along a gigantic female figure, seven feet high, at 
least, and taking up a third of the street's breadth with the pre- 
posterously swelling sphere of her skirts. Singling out the sculp- 
tor, she began to make a ponderous assault upon his heart, throw- 
ing amorous glances at him out of her great goggle-eyes, offering 
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him a vast bouquet of sunflowers and nettles, and soliciting his 
pity by all sorts of pathetic and passionate dumb-show. Her suit 
meeting no favor, the rejected Titaness made a gesture of despair 
and rage; then, suddenly drawing a huge pistol, she took aim right 
at the obdurate sculptor's breast, and pulled the trigger. The shot 
took effect, covering Kenyon with a cloud of lime-dust, under 
shelter of which the revengeful damsel strode away. 

Hereupon a whole host of absurd figures surrounded him, pre- 
tending to sympathize in his mishap. Clowns and party-colored 
harlequins; orang-outangs; bear-headed and dog-headed individ- 
uals; faces that would have been human, but for their enormous 
noses; one terrific creature, with a visage right in the centre of 
his breast, and all other imaginable kinds of monstrosity and ex- 
aggeration. These apparitions appeared to be investigating the 
case, after the fashion of a coroner's jury, poking their paste-board 
countenances close to the sculptor's with an unchangeable grin, 
that gave still more ludicrous effect to the comic alarm and sorrow 
of their gestures. Just then a figure came by, in a gray wig and 
rusty gown, with an ink-horn at his button-hole, and a pen behind 
his ear; he announced himself as a notary, and offered to make 
the last will and testament of any victim to the night's orgies. 

Then came a full band of martial music, reverberating, in the 
narrow though stately avenue, between the walls of the lofty 
palaces, and roaring upward to the sky with melody so powerful, 
that it almost grew to discord. Next came a body of cavalry and 
mounted gendarmes, with a great display of military pomp. They 
were escorting a long train of equipages, each and all of which 
shone as gorgeously as Cinderella's coach with paint and gilding, 
with coachmen of mighty breadth, and enormously tall footmen, in 
immense powdered wigs, and all the splendor of gold-laced, three- 
cornered hats, and embroidered coats and breeches. But for all 
its show of a martial escort, and its antique splendor of costume, 
it was but a train of the municipal authorities of Rome, — illusive 
shadows every one. 

The affair was so like a feverish dream, that Kenyon resigned 
himself to let it take its course. Fortunately, the humors of the 
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Carnival pass from one absurdity to another, without lingering long 
enough on any to wear out even the slightest of them. In a few 
moments the masqueraders vanished from him, as dreams and spec- 
tres do, leaving him to pursue his way with no impediment except 
the crowd that blocked the footway. 



THE ACADIAN EXILES. 



GEORGE BANCROFT. 



RELENTLESS misfortune pursued the exiles wherever they 
fled. Those sent to Georgia, drawn by a love for the spot 
where they were born, as strong as that of the captive Jews who 
wept by the rivers of Babylon for their own temple and land, es- 
caped to sea in boats, and went coasting from harbor to harbor; 
but when they had reached New England, just as they wouJd have 
set sail for their native fields, they were stopped by orders from 
Nova Scotia. Those who dwelt on the St. John's were torn from 
their new homes. When Canada surrendered, hatred with its worst 
venom pursued the fifteen hundred who remained south of the 
Restigouche. Once those who dwelt in Pennsylvania presented a 
humble petition to the Earl of Loudon, then the British com- 
mander-in-chief in America; and the cold-hearted peer, offended 
that the prayer was made in French, seized their five principal 
men, who in their own land had been persons of dignity and sub- 
stance, and shipped them to England, with the request that they 
might be kept from ever becoming troublesome by being consigned 
to service as common sailors on board a ship-of-war. No doubt 
existed of the king's approbation. 

The lords of trade, more merciless than the savages and than 
the wilderness in winter, wished very much that every one of the 
Acadians should be driven out; and, when it seemed that the work 
was done, congratulated the king that the " zealous endeavors of 
Lawrence had been crowned with an entire success." " We did," 
said Edmund Burke, "in my opinion, most inhumanly, and upon 
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pretences, that, in the eye of an honest man, are not worth a 
farthing, root out this poor, innocent, deserving people, whom our 
utter inability to govern, or to reconcile, gave us no sort of right 
to extirpate." 

I know not if the annals of the human race keep the record oi 
sorrows so wantonly inflicted, so bitter, and so lasting, as fell upon 
the French inhabitants of Acadia. " We have been true," they 
said of themselves, " to our religion, and true to ourselves; yet 
nature appears to consider us only as the objects of public ven- 
geance." 

The hand of the English officials seemed under a spell with 
regard to them, and was never uplifted but to curse them. 



THE STORY OF AN AMBUSCADE. 



PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 



YES, children, I can see it still, that rude old fortress there, 
Crouched on a sparsely-wooded hill, beside the far frontier; 
For thence brigands of Mexico and wild red warriors came, 
About them rose a fume of blood, a storm of clouded flame. 

Yet round the ramparts, sunset-flushed, our happy Colonel trod, 
As if their stones had caught a gleam from the golden streets of God; 
For there his wife, his nobler life, in heavenly beauty smiled, 
And, folded in his loyal arms, he held aloft their child. 

One morn — I well remember it — a June morn, fresh and bland, 
The Colonel with a score of guards rode down the summer-land, 
His lady on her bright, bay horse — a matron-rose aglow — 
And little Lulu, laughing, perched across his saddle-bow. 

We passed — the Colonel's comrade staunch, his right-hand man 

was I — 
By forest rim, and coverts dim beneath the breezy sky; 
A pleasant camping-place we reached amid tall locust trees, 
Made musical the livelong day by murmuring of the bees. 
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When had I seen our pretty queen with joy so blithely stirred ! 
She flitted on from group to group like a gay April bird; 
Suddenly I saw a dazzling streak of flame, I heard a deadly whirr, 
And vicious as a serpent's tongue a keen shaft hissed by her. 

Then rose the war-whoop resonant, and with it flashed and flew 
An arrowy sleet so thick and fleet it blurred the startled blue; 
A shrewd Apache ambuscade ! we scarce might fight or fly, 
But, trapped in utter impotence, could only turn to — die. 

'Twas like a night-mare dream to me — our Colonel's lowering gaze, 

The quick surprise in startled eyes, the agonized amaze. 

His lady's face an instant writhed in horror and despair; 

The next, her soul had seemed to melt like white mist on the air. 

Murdered ! in such brief space as serves to draw one sobbing breath ! 
But calm, and clear, through all the drear, fierce scene of blood 

and death, 
My leader's solemn, last command smote like a tolling bell, 
As there, above his silent Love, he waved a stern farewell : 

" I charge you, Gilbert, save the child ! " My darling strove to speak, 
But fainted with her white rose face against my bronzed cheek; 
When half-blinded by the smoke I almost fell across a ghastly corse, 
And mid the barbarous din I heard the neigh of a swift trampling 
horse. 

From out the smoke his forehead broke, his frightened eyes a-glare, 

What horse — ah ! what horse had met me there ? 

My own black Juan ! at a word he knew me — on his back 

T vaulted with my helpless charge and scoured the homeward track. 

Alas! Apach6 sight is keen, we could not cheat our foes; 
We matched the wind, but yet behind the sullen echoes rose; 
And every hoof-stroke Juan made was trebled to mine ear, 
And bold and fast the Indians massed their forces on our rear. 
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I, maddened, wheeled ! — a tomahawk blow ! — my life seemed smitten 

out, 
And all my scattered senses fled in dark disastrous rout; 
My arms relaxed, I feebly felt the wounded maiden fall, 
Ere blackness of dense darkness bound me in its pall ! 

When next I woke to consciousness, in the old fort I lay, 
Whither, stunned, bleeding, bruised, from out the desperate fray, 
But clutching still unwittingly my Juan's mane, they said — 
In reeling plight, beyond the fight, I rode less quick than dead. 

Another of our ambushed band — but one — survived the strife; 
And he, ah me ! he cursed the fate whose grace had spared his life. 
" Would I had died," our Colonel cried, " on that accursed morn ! 
The blast which blights the tender blade hath passed the bearded 
corn. 

" Henceforth, I track the Apache's trails; your hand, my friend, 

your hand, — 
Pledge that we two shall ride afar, to search for him in every land ! " 
Ere long his fame grew terrible ! From streams to mountain caves 
The whole Apache realm became a desert place of graves ; 

He led his men by hill and glen, a warrior gaunt and grim, 
And still I vowed 'neath calm or cloud to hunt the wilds with him. 
At length, slowly and all solemnly — in truth, 'twas passing strange, 
Across his brooding spirit there fell a wondrous change. 

If yet he rode the savage wastes, 'twas not to burn or slay; 
The bleak December of his mood seemed melting into May. 
His band dismissed, his martial rank without a sigh resigned, 
A new, mysterious influence swayed the actions of his mind. 

And once he murmured in deep sleep — or was it tranced rest ? — 
"Lead on! ah, tender angel, lead towar'd the brightening west; 
There love abides between the tides in that far valley land. 
See! the white tent, the radiant rill, the distant Rio Grande!" 
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And still I followed through fair noons, or midnight shadows dim; 
Had I not vowed to ride, to hunt, to search the world with him ? 
When on a fragrant eve of June, divinely soft and clear, 
We topped a height steeped in moonlight the far frontier. 

His horse was checked, and on his face the moonshine fell with 

weird gleam. 
He faintly spake, as scarce awake, "My dream! my dream! my 

dream ! " 
And on his upturned brow were beads of fiery-misted dew, 
Above the eyes his lightning heart was flashing keenly through. 

" The valley of my dream ! " he said ; " between two rocky hills — 
Mark, mark midway the snow-white tent, and hear the rush of rills! 
The valley of my dream ! Christ ! I thank thee for this sight/' 
And with the word, impetuously he hurried down the height. 

I spurred behind; but each, ere long, subdued his stormy pace; 
An Indian camp was seen, its " Braves " gone woodward to the chase. 
Hark ! on the night from out the white and glittering tent-roof stole 
Such music as winds bewitchingly about the harshest soul. 

And as it thrilled, there passed from out the bright folds withdrawn, 
A creature like the herald-star that crowns the early dawn. 
He paused — and on my comrade's eyes her startled glances turned, 
As if within their depths half-wakened memories burned. 

And down the range of years of change her deathless instinct sought 
Something that in this stranger recalled a vision in her thought ; 
A few quick rapturous words she spake; ah! charmed, remembered 

voice ! 
It touched her subtlest consciousness, it bade her soul rejoice! 

" Father ! " that sacred name survived her scattered English speech, 
Even as a flawless relic smiles along a wreck-strewn beach; 
With that fond utterance, all the mists of doubt and dreams depart, 
And the lost darling of his love weeps on her father's heart ! 
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IRIS. 



OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 



From the "Professor at the Breakfast Table." 



YOU may remember an odd poem written by an old Latin 
tutor ? He brought up at the verb a?no, I love, as all of us 
do, and by-and-by nature opened her great living dictionary for 
him at the word filia, a daughter. 

The poor man was greatly perplexed in choosing a name for 
her. Lucretia and Virginia were the first he thought of; but then 
came up those pictured stories of Titus Livius, which he could never 
read without crying, though he had read them a hundred times : 

Lucretia sending for her husband and her father, each to bring 
one friend with him. To them tells her wrongs briefly. Let them 
see to the wretch— she will take care of herself. Then the 
hidden knife' flashes out and sinks into her heart. She falls dy- 
ing. No, not Lucretia! 

Virginius, a brown old soldier, father of a nice girl. She en- 
gaged to a promising young man. Decemvir Appius takes a vio- 
lent fancy to her — must have her at any rate. A stab with a 
butcher's knife, snatched from a stall by a father's hand, meant 
for other lambs than this poor bleeding Virginia! 

The old tutor thought over the story — if that was what they 
were to get for being good girls, it was impossible to call his child 
Virginia. 

Dido would be a good name, and a fresh one. She was a queen* 
and the founder of a great city. So he took down his Virgil, and 
began reading the loves and mishaps of Dido. It wouldn't do. 
A lady who had not learned discretion by experience, and came to 
an evil end. 

But when he came to the lines, 

** Ergo Iris croceisper ccelum roscida pennis 
Mille trahens varios adverso Sole colores." 

he jumped up with a great exclamation — 
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" Iris shall be her name ! " he said. So her name was Iris. » . . 
The mother of little Iris was not Electra, like hers of the old story, 
neither was her grandfather Oceanus. Her blood-name, which she 
gave away with her heart to the Latin tutor, was a plain old Eng- 
lish one, and her water-name was Hannah, beautiful as recalling 
the mother of Samuel, and admirable as reading equally well from 
the initial letter forward and from the terminal letter backward. 
The poor lady, seated with her companion at the chess-board of 
matrimony, had but just pushed forward her one little white 
pawn upon an empty square, when the Black Knight, that cares 
nothing for castles or kings or queens, swooped down upon her 
from the larger board of life. 

The old Latin tutor put a modest blue stone at the head of his 
late companion, with her name and age and Eheu I upon it — a 
smaller one at her feet, with initials; and left her by herself, to 
be rained and snowed on — which is a hard thing to do for those 
whom we have cherished tenderly. 

About the time that the lichens, falling on the stone, like drops 
of water, had spread into fair round rosettes, the tutor had starved 
into a slight cough. After awhile his walks fatigued him, and he 
breathed hard after going up a flight or two of stairs. Then came 
other marks of inward trouble, which he spoke of to his physician 
as peculiar, owing doubtless to accidental causes. To all of which 
the doctor listened with deference, all the while saying to himself: 
" On the rail at last. Accommodation train. A good many stops, 
but will get to the station by-and-by." 

So the doctor wrote a prescription with the astronomical sign 
of Jupiter before it, and departed, saying he would look in occa- 
sionally. After this, the Latin tutor got better, so much better 
that his face was very sharp, and, when he smiled, three crescent 
lines showed at each side of his lips, and when he spoke, it was in a 
muffled whisper, and the white of his eye glistened as pearly as 
the purest porcelain. So much better, that he hoped — by spring 
— he — might be able — to — attend — to his class again. 

Things could not go on so forever, of course. One morning 

his face was sunken and his hands were very, very cold. 

9 
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" Iris ! " he said, "ftlia mea ! " The child knew this meant 
my dear little daughter, as well as if it had been English. " Rain- 
bow!" — for he would translate her name at times — "come to me, 
— vent " — and his lips went on automatically, and murmured, " vel 
venito ! " 

The child came and sat by his bedside and took his hand, which 
she could not warm. Presently he opened his lips feebly, and whis- 
pered, " Moribundus" She did not know what that meant, but 
she saw that there was something new and sad. So she began to 
cry; but presently remembering an old book that seemed to com- 
fort him at times, got up and brought a Bible in the Latin version, 
called the Vulgate. " Open it," he said, " I will read — segnius irri- 
tant — don't put the light out — ah ! — hceret lateri — I am going — vale, 
vale, good-by, good-by — the Lord take care of my child ! — Domine, 
audi — vel audito!" 

His face whitened suddenly, and he lay still, with open eyes 
and mouth. He had taken his last degree. 



KUBLEH. 



BAYARD TAYLOR. 



THE black -eyed children of the desert drove 
Their flocks together at the set of sun. 
The tents were pitched; the weary camels bent 
Their suppliant necks, and knelt upon the sand; 
And all the stir and sound of evening ran 
Throughout the Shammar camp. The dewy air 
Bore its full burden of confused delight 
Across the flowery plain, and while, afar, 
The snows of Koordish mountains in the ray 
Flashed roseate amber, Nimrod's ancient mound 
Rose broad and black against the burning west. 
The shadows deepened, and the stars came out, 
Sparkling in violet ether; one by one 
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Glimmered the ruddy camp-fires on the plain. 

In the midst of all stood Shammeryah, 

The foal of wondrous Kubleh, to the sheikh 

A dearer wealth than all his Georgian girls. 

But when the evening meal was o'er, came Alimar, 

The poet of the tribe, whose songs of love 

Are sweeter than Bassora's nightingales, 

Whose songs of war can fire the Arab blood 

Like war itself; who knows not Alimar? 

Then asked the men, " Poet, sing of Kubleh! 

Tell us of Kubleh, whom we never saw, 

Of wondrous Kubleh ! " Closer drew the group, 

With eager eyes, about the flickering fire, 

While Alimar, beneath the Assyrian stars, 

Sang to the listening Arabs : " God is great ! 

Arabs! never since Mohammed rode 

The sands of Beder, and by Mecca's gate, 

That winged steed bestrode, with mane of fire, 

Was like to Kubleh, Sofuk's wondrous mare. 

" Who ever told, in all the desert land, 
The many deeds of Kubleh ? Who can tell 
Whence came she ? whence her like shall come again ? 
O Arabs ! sweet as tales of Scheherazade 
Heard in the camp, when javelin shafts are tried 
On the hot eve of battle, are the words 
That tell the marvels of her history. 

"Far in the southern sands, the hunters say, 
Did Sofuk find her, by a lonely palm. 
The weU had dried; her fierce, impatient eye 
Glared red and sunken, and her slight young limbs 
Were lean with thirst. He checked his camel's pace, 
And, while it knelt, untied the water skin, 
And when the wild mare drank she followed him; 
Thence none but Sofuk might the saddle gird 
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Upon her back, or clasp the brazen gear 
About her shining head, that brooded no curb 
From even him ; for she, alike, was royal. 

" The tribes of Tigris and the desert knew her; 
Sofuk, before the Sham mar bands she bore 
To meet the dread Jebours, who waited not 
To bid her welcome; and the savage Koord, 
Chased from his bold irruption on the plain, 
Had seen her hoof-prints in his mountain snow.. 

When hot and lurid haze 
Stifled the crimson sun, she swept before 
The whirling sand-spout till her gusty mane 
Flared in its vortex, while the camels lay 
Groaning and helpless on the fiery waste. 

Never yet, 
Arabs ! never yet was like to Kubleh ! 

" At last she died, 
Died, while the fire was yet in all her limbs, 
Died for the life of Sofuk, whom she loved. 
The base Jebours, on whom be Allah's curse! 
Came on his path, when far from any camp, 
And would have slain him, but that Kubleh sprang 
Against the javelin points, and bore them down, 
And gained the open desert wounded sore; 
She urged her light limbs into maddening speed, 
And made the wind a laggard. On and on 
The red sand slid beneath her, and behind, 
Whirled in a swift and cloudy turbulence, 
As when some star of Eblis, downward hurled 
By Allah's bolt, sweeps with its burning hair 
The waste of darkness. 

"At last! 
When through her spent and quivering frame 
The sharp throes ran, our clustering tents arose, 
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And with a neigh, whose shrill excess of joy 
Overcame its agony, she stopped and fell. 
The Shammar men came round her as she lay, 
And Sofuk raised her head, and held it close 
Against his breast. Her dull and glazing eye 
Met his, and with a shuddering gasp she died. 
Then, like a child, his bursting grief made way 
In passionate tears, and with him all the tribe 
Wept for the faithful mare. 

" They dug her grave 
Amid El-Hather's marbles, where she lies 
Buried with ancient kings; and since that time 
Was never seen, and will not be again, 
Arabs! though the world be doomed to live 
As many moons as count the desert sands, 
The like of glorious Kubleh. God is great! " 



LYMAN BEECHER'S FIRST HOME. 



From his Autobiography. 

IT was a two-story framed house, shingled instead of clap-boarded 
on the sides, the gable end to the street. I laid new pitch- 
pine floors, had a new fire-place made, and finished the back rooms 
and chambers, also a small bed -room below. 

There was not a store in town, and all our purchases were made 
in New York. We had no carpet; there was not a carpet from 
end to end of the town. All had sanded floors, some of them worn 
through. Your mother introduced the first carpet. Uncle Lot 
gave me some money and I went to a vendue, and bought a bale of 
cotton. She spun it, and had it woven; then she laid it down, 
sized it, and painted it in oils, with a border all around it, and 
bunches of roses and other flowers over the centre. She sent to 
New York for her colors, and ground and mixed them herself. 
The carpet was nailed down on the garret floor, and she used to 
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go up there and paint. She also took some common wooden chairs 
and painted them, and cut out figures of gilt paper and glued 
them on and varnished them. They were really quite pretty. 

Old Deacon Talmadge came to see me. He stopped at the par- 
lor door, and seemed afraid to come in. 

" Walk in, deacon, walk in," said I. 

" Why, I can't," said he, " 'thout stepping on't." 

Then, after surveying it awhile in admiration, " D'ye think ye 
can have all that, and heaven too f " 

Perhaps he thought we were getting too splendid, and feared 
we should make an idol of our fine things! 



FAREWELL ADDRESS. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON. 



IN looking forward to the moment which is intended to termi- 
nate the career of my public life, my feelings do not permit me 
to suspend the deep acknowledgement of that debt of gratitude 
which I owe to my beloved country, for the many honors it has 
conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by ser- 
vices faithful and persevering, though, in usefulness, unequal to 
my zeal. 

If benefits have resulted to our country from these services, let 
it always be remembered to your praise, and as an instructive ex- 
ample in our annals, that, under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were liable to mislead; amidst 
appearances sometimes dubious; vicissitudes of fortune often dis- 
couraging; in situations in which not unfrequently want of success 
has countenanced the spirit of criticism, the constancy of your 
support was the essential prop of the efforts, aud a guarantee of 
the plans by which they were effected. 

Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
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to the grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven 
may continue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence; .that 
your union and brotherly affection may be perpetual; that the free 
Constitution, which is the work of your hands, may be sacredly 
maintained; that its administration in every department maybe 
stamped with wisdom and virtue; that, in fine, the happiness of 
the people of these States, under the auspices of liberty, may be 
made complete by so careful a preservation and so prudent a use 
of this blessing, as will acquire to them the glory of recommending 
it to the applause, the affection, and adoption of every nation 
which is yet a stranger to it. 



THE YANKEE MAN-OF-WAR. 



[The authorship of this fine old song is unknown. It has been 
" handed down " from near the time of the exploit it commemorates 
— Paul Jones's cruise in " The Ranger," 1778.] 



"TT*IS of a gallant Yankee ship that flew the stripes and stars, 
JL And the whistling wind from the west-nor'-west blew 
through the pitch-pine spars, 
With her starboard backs aboard, my boys, she hung upon the gale; 
On an autumn night we raised the light on the old Head of Kinsale. 

It was a clear and cloudless night, and the wind blew steady and 

strong, 
As gayly over the sparkling deep our good ship bowled along; 
With the foaming seas beneath her bow the fiery waves she spread, 
And bending low her bosom of snow she buried her lee cat-head. 

There was no talk of shortening sail by him who walked the poop, 
And under the press of her pondering jib, the boom bent like a hoop ! 
And the groaning water-ways told the strain that held her stout 

main-tack, 
But he only laughed as he glanced aloft at a white and silvery track, 
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The mid-tide meets in the channel waves that flow from shore to 
. shore, 

And the mist hung heavy upon the land from Featherstone to 
Dunmore, 

And that sterling light in Tusker Rock where the old bell tolls 
each hour, 

And the beacon light that shone so bright was quenched on Water- 
ford Tower. 

The nightly robes' our good ship wore were her three topsails set, 
Her spanker, and her standing jib — the courses being fastjv 
" Now, lay aloft, my heroes bold, lose not a moment yet! " 
And royals and top-gallant sails were quickly on each mast. 

What looms upon our starboard bow ? What hangs upon the breeze ? 
'Tis time our good ship hauled her wind abreast the old Saltee's, 
For by her ponderous press of sail and by her consorts four, 
We saw our morning visitor was a British man-of-war. 



Up spake our noble Captain then, as a shot ahead of us past, 
"Haul snug your flowing courses! lay your topsail to the mast!" 
Those Englishmen gave three loud hurrahs from the deck of their 

covered ark, 
And we answered back by a solid broadside from the decks of our 

patriot bark. 



"Out booms! out booms!" our skipper cried, "out booms and 

give her sheet ! " 
And the swiftest keel that was ever launched shot ahead of the 

British fleet; 
And amidst a thundering shower of shot, with stun'-sails hoisting 

away, 
Down the North Channel Paul Jones did steer just at the break of 

day. 



f. * 



1* 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE CROSS. 



FLORENCE WALTERS SNEDEKER. 



IT was a large red brick house. Once it had been the dwelling 
of the Catholic priest; hence the white cross above the door- 
way. The house stood untenanted many years, save for the rats 
which reveled in the damp rooms. Sun and frost, wind and rain 
and snow worked their will upon it. And in the spacious garden, 
where the old priest had dreamed his hours through, the weaker 
flowers died out, and the stronger ones entered into conflict with 
the rank weeds. In spring the town children rifled the lush leaves 
of the lily of the valley. After that the birds had it their own 
way. 

At last came a change. One April morning there walked 
through Flemington streets a woman from no one knew where. 
With one child she took up her abode in the priest's house — " The 
House with the Cross," the people called it. There the two lived; 
how, no one knew, and no one cared — except Miss Cynthia 
Meeker. 

At the age of eighteen, Miss Meeker had reached the point of 
actual Flemingtoniah, if not churchly, canonization. Come one, 
come all, poor, rich, young, old, she yearned to gather them about 
her little feet. 

Now, in a world where disease and dirt and dishonesty are un- 
pleasantly rampant, such an aspiration has its drawbacks; or so 
Mrs. Meeker thought and emphatically asserted. But, undaunted 
in her wanderings among the highways and by-ways, Miss Cynthia 
stood one summer day in the priest's garden. The silence of years 
of neglect seemed heavy upon the spot. It might have been the 
garden of the Sleeping Princess, save for the face upturned to Miss 
Meeker. 

A wan, little face, and, staring out of it, a pair of un childishly 
solemn eyes. Then, with a toss of her elf-locks, the girl sprang 
to her feet. 
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What — a — pretty — lady ! " she said softly. 

Miss Cynthia blushed, dimpled, and felt her heart go out to 
the child. 

" Is your mother at home ? " she smilingly said. 

"No, ma'am; she's working over at the Marstons' to-day. " 

" Then I will ask you. My dear, how old are you ? What is 
your name ? " 

" Lee Mason." 

" How old did you say ? " 

"I don't know." 

"Don't know how old you are!" exclaimed the young lady. 
" Didn't you ever ask ? I will set you down for ten, anyhow. Did 
you never go to school ? Nor to Sunday-school either ? Yet I see 
you can read. Who taught you ? " 

" Nobody. I always knew how." 

" Always knew how," repeated Miss Cynthia, looking down into 
the serious eyes. " And — and, what were you reading ? " 

"Its name is ' Paradise Lost;'" answered the little creature, 
with a loving glance at the old vellum covers lying uppermost on 
the grass. " Mrs. Marston gave it to me because I liked it best. 
It's a beautiful book. Though there are some dreadful parts; they 
frighten you so when you wake up in the night. But there's the 
garden! Oh, don't you think" — with an eager gesture — "this 
garden must be something like it ? " 

Miss Meeker, who had taken the honors of the Flemington 
Female Seminary with a mind quite unencumbered by the pro- 
cess, changed the subject. 

" Lee, would you like to go to Sunday-school, and read the 
Bible, and learn to be a little Christian ? " 

" I don't know," said the child. " Would I be with you ? " 

" Well, yes; I will have you put in my class. Come next Sun- 
day morning, then, at nine o'clock. It is the large white church. 
You can just see the steeple between those trees. Ask for Miss 
Meeker. Now good-by, Lee. Don't forget." 

It was, after all, Miss Meeker who forgot, and who was brought 
to a startled remembrance the following Sunday by the appearance 
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of a disreputable little figure in the corner of her class, a target for 
the angry glances of the rest of the girls. However, she managed 
it nicely by placing a solitary arm-chair for the newcomer. 

Apparently the child was satisfied. Her eyes rarely wandered 
from her teacher's face. Indeed, so promising a pupil did she 
prove that the minister himself, one morning, some six months 
later, approached Miss Meeker's class, and sat down beside the 
small figure in the big chair. 

" My dear child, I have received most encouraging reports of 
you," he said, with a benevolent smile. " Now tell your teacher 
and me freely — do you love the Lord ? " 

" Come, speak up, Lee," prompted Miss Meeker anxiously. 
You love the Lord Jesus Christ, don't you ? " 

Oh, Him, Miss Cynthy ? Yes — I think so. But — I wish — I 
lived when He did in that country. I wish I could really see Him 
and talk to Him." 

" Yes, yes," nodded the minister; "that is quite right, my dear 
little one. And you give yourself to Him, do you not ? and are 
resolved to walk in His ways ? " 

" You will do all He says, won't you, Lee ? " prompted Miss 
Meeker. 

The child dropped her head. Her face was scarlet. There was 
a painful silence. 

" Miss Cynthy, I can't. I've tried, but it's no use. I've just 
cut that verse out of my Bible. I hate those girls. I don't want 
to love them. I don't want to bless them. I want to take off their 
beautiful things. I want their hair to be short and ugly. I want 
them to live in a cold, empty house. And I want the rats to come 
out every night and sit beside the bed, their eyes like coals " 

" Dear me, what a strange child," exclaimed the minister, rising; 
"Miss Meeker, I am astonished that you should recommend for 
church-membership a child of such description! " 

Miss Meeker's face was scarlet. " Lee Mason, you are a wicked 
girl! You are a disgrace to your teacher! I'm sorry I took you into 
my class. I declare I never want to see you again ! " 

The little face ^rew paler and wider-eyed. 
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" You don't want me in Sunday-school any more, Miss Cynthy ? " 

The young lady hesitated. But anger had quite overwhelmed 
her better nature. 

" No, I don't." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Lee, and slipped from her perch, and went 
softly down the long aisle and out of the house. 

* * * * * * 

It was the fifth summer after Miss Meeker's visit to the House 
with the Cross, when Robert Carr, the young minister, found his 
way there. The flowers rioted everywhere. The only path was a 
grassy glade, at the farther end of which a girl threw down her 
book and began reciting : 

" Over hill, over dale, 
Through bush, through brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire, 
I wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon's sphere, 
And I serve the fairy queen, — " 

and came whirling toward the gate and the unobserved visitor. 

" Well done, Lee Mason! And who are you, sir ? " said a thin, 
black-eyed woman who had come from the house. With a bow she 
added, " Ah, I see— the new minister out upon his visitations." 
And with a smile of scorn upon her face, she went into the house. 

"Mr. Carr, Mr. Carr, I am so sorry!" said Lee, as he turned 
villageward. 

" Never mind, my child," he said kindly. " Perhaps your mother 
will feel better disposed toward me another time." 

" She is very unhappy," said the girl with an intense gratitude 
in her eyes. Do you not know how hateful it makes people, being 
unhappy ? I thought you would forgive her if you knew. And I 
would like to go to your church, if I might." 

" Why, of course, you know the church is free to all." 

" Not to me," she said with an effort. " I used to go — to Sunday- 
school. But I was very bad, and they said I was not to go any 



more," 
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Her distress was so great that he forbore to question her. 

" Well, I say you may," he responded brightly. " If you are so 
bad — which I do not believe — you must come and learn to be bet- 
ter." And he shook her hand heartily and left her. 

Years had passed. The House with the Cross had become an 
asylum for the wretched. And Lee Mason had become its presid- 
ing sister of mercy. 

On a stormy winter night there came a sharp ring at the door- 
bell of the Reverend Robert Carr. A messenger from Miss Mason. 
There was a gill dying at the House with the Cross, who wanted 
to see him. 

He plunged fiercely through the drifting snow, and reached his 
destination. Lee Mason opened the door. He followed her into a 
pleasant room. A figure started partly up and fell back with a 
groan. 

Mr. Carr, don't you remember me — Ellen Day ? " 
Why, my dear girl, you were in my Bible-class when I first 
came to Flemington," he exclaimed. 

" Seven years ago," she cried. " And they are gone, and I've 
not a day left, the doctor says ; perhaps not an hour. Quick ! Tell 
me one thing! I left Him. I refused Him. Now I've got to go 
to Him. Tell me what He will say ?" 

" My child, He comes here to you. He offers love and forgive- 
ness " 

" Ellen, listen," said Lee Mason, as she folded the poor hands 
together — " Ellen, He takes the hands you hold up into His own 
strong hands — so. He looks down into your eyes, into your heart, 
and sees all the weakness, all the faithlessness, but you look up 
into His dear eyes — so loving. You have never seen such loving, 
loving eyes. And you look and look — and look " 

" She is gone," said Lee, laying the hands tenderly down. " Did 
you see her smile ? Thank God for death ! Life was too hard." 

She lighted him to the door. " Good-night," she said, as she 
stood holding the light. It shone downward on her face and up- 
ward to the cross above her head. 
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THE ROMAN FATHER. 



JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 



From Brutus; or the Fall of Tarquin."—A Tragedy, 



Brutus, Valerius, Titus, Lictors, Citizens, etc. 



B 



RU. Romans, the blood which hath been shed this day 
Hath been shed wisely. Traitors, who conspire 
Against mature societies, may urge 
Their acts as bold and daring; and though villains, 
Yet they are manly villains; but to stab 
The cradled innocent as these have done, 
To strike their country in its birth-throes, 
To direct the dagger to freedom's infant throat, 
Is a deed so black that my tongue refuses it a name. 
There is one criminal still left for judgment; 
Let him approach. 

[Titus is brought in by lictors a prisoner.] 

Romans! forgive this agony of grief; 

My heart is bursting, nature must have way, — 

I will perform all that a Roman should, 

I cannot feel less than a father ought* 

[Gives a signal to the lictors to fall back, and advances from the 
judgment-seat.] 

Well, Titus, speak, how is it with thee now ? 
Tell me, my son, art thou prepared to die ? 

Tit. Father, I call the powers of Heaven to witness 
Titus dares die, if so you have decreed. 
The gods will have it so. 

Bru. They will, my Titus; 

Nor heaven, nor earth can have it otherwise. 

It seems as if thy fate were pre-ordained 
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To fix the reeling spirits of the people-, 

And settle the loose liberty of Rome. 

'Tis fixed; oh, therefore, let not fancy cheat thee: 

So fixed thy death, that 'tis not in the power 

Of mortal man to save thee from the axe. 

Tit. The axe! heaven! then must I fall so basely? 
What; shall I perish like a common felon ? 

Brit. How else do traitors suffer ? Nay, 

Titus, more, I must, myself, ascend yon sad tribunal, 

And there behold thee meet this shame of death, 

With all thy hopes, and all thy youth upon thee; » 

See thy head taken by the common axe, 

All — if the gods can hold me to my purpose — 

Without one groan, without one pitying tear. 

Tit. Die like a felon — ha! a common felon! 
But, I deserve it all. Yet here I fail; 
This ignominy quite unmans me. 

Brutus, Brutus! Must I call you father, 
Yet have no token of your tenderness, [Kneels] 
No sign of mercy — not even to fall, 

As noble Romans fall, by my own sword ? 
Father, why should you make my heart suspect 
That all your late compassion was dissembled ? 
How can I think that you did ever love me ? 

Bru. Think that I love thee by my present passion, 
By these unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 
These sighs that strain the very strings of life; 
Let these convince you that no other cause 
Could force a father thus to wrong his nature. 

Tit. Oh, hold, thou violated majesty! [Rises] 

1 now submit with calmness to mv fate. 
Come forth, ye executioners of justice. 
Come, take my life, and give it to my country! 
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Bru. Embrace thy wretched father. May the gods 
Arm thee with patience in this awful hour. 
The sovereign magistrate of injured Rome, 
Bound by his high authority, condemns 
A crime thy father's bleeding heart forgives. 
Go, meet thy death with a more manly courage 
Than grief now suffers me to show in parting; 
And, while she punishes, let Rome admire thee ! 
No more! Farewell! Eternally farewell! 

Tit. Bru tus ! my father ! 

Bru. What wouldst thou say, my son ? 

Tit. Wilt thou forgive me ? Don't forget Tarquinia, 
When I shall be no more. 

Bru. Leave her to my care. 

Tit. Farewell, forever! 

Bru. Forever ! 

Lictors, attend ! Conduct your prisoner forth ! 

Val. Whither ? 

Bru. To death! When you do reach the spot, 
My hand shall wave your signal for the act. 
Then let the trumpet's sound proclaim it done ! 

[Titus is conducted out by the lictors. Brutus remains seated on 
the tribunal.'] 

Poor Youth ! Thy pilgrimage is at an end ! 
A few sad steps have brought thee to the brink 
Of that tremendous precipice whose depth 
No thought of man can fathom. Justice now 
Demands her victim ! A little moment, 
And I am childless. One effort, and 'tis past, 
Justice is satisfied, and Rome is free ! 

[Exeunt.] 
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THE FALLOW FIELD. 



JULI^l C. H. DORR. 



THE sun comes up and the sun goes down, 
The night mist shroudeth the sleeping town; 
But if it be dark or if it be day, 
If the tempests beat or the breezes play, 
Still here on this upland slope I lie 
Looking up to the changeful sky. 

* 

Naught am I but a fallow field ; 

Never a crop my acres yield. 

Over the wall at my right hand 

Stately and green the corn-blades stand, 

And I hear at my left the flying feet 

Of the winds that rustle the bending wheat. 

Often, while yet the morn is red, 

I list for our master's eager tread : 

He smiles at the young corn's towering height, 

He knows the wheat is a goodly sight; 

But he glances not at the fallow field, 

Whose idle acres no wealth may yield. 

Sometimes the shout of the harvesters 

The secret pulse of my being stirs, 

And as one in a dream I seem to feel 

The sweep and the rush of the swinging steel, 

Or I catch the sound of the gay refrain 

As they heap their wains with the golden grain. 

Yet, my neighbors ! be not too proud, 

Though on every tongue your praise is loud; 

Our mother Nature is kind to me, 

And I am beloved by bird and bee; 
10 
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And never a child that passes by 
But turns upon nie a grateful eye. 

Over my head the skies are blue;. 

I have my share of the rain and the dew; 

I bask like you in the summer sun 

When the long, bright days pass, one by one; 

And calm as yours is my sweet repose, 

Wrapped in the warmth of the winter snows. 

For little our loving mother cares 

Which the corn or the daisy bears, 

Which is rich with the ripening wheat, 

Which with the violet's breath is sweet, 

Which is red with the clover bloom, 

Or which for the wild sweet-fern makes room. 

Useless under the summer sky, 

Year after year, men say I lie. 

Little they know what strength of mine 

I give to the trailing blackberry vine; 

Little they know how the wild-grape grows, 

Or how my life-blood flushes the rose. 

Little they think of the cups I fill 

For the mosses creeping under the hill; 

Little they think of the feast I spread 

For the wild, wee creatures that must be fed — 

Squirrel and butterfly, bird and bee, 

And the creeping things that no eye may see. 

Lord of the harvest, thou dost know 
How the summers and winters go. 
Never a ship sails east or west 
Laden with treasures at my behest; 
Yet my being thrills to the voice of God 
When 1 give my gold to the golden-rod. 
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THE FIRE 



fit 



MARGARET DELAND. 



[From "John Ward, Preacher.' 1 ] 

THE cold that winter had been more persistent and severe in 
the mountains than down in Ashurst. At Lockhaven the 
river had been frozen over for a month; boats could not come 
down the stream, so the mills had no work to do. 

John Ward, walking wearily home from a long visit to a sick 
woman, came, as he crossed the lumber-yards, upon a group of 
boatmen. They had not heard his approach, and were talking 
loudly, with frequent bursts of drunken laughter. 

It was toward evening; the sky had been threatening all day, 
and, when the clouds lifted suddenly in the west, — blown aside like 
tumultuous folds of a gray curtain, — the red sun sent a flood of 
color across the wintry landscape; the bare branches of the trees 
were touched with, and the pools of black, clear ice gleamed with, 
frosty fire. John's face had caught the radiance. He had come 
upon the men so silently that he had been standing beside them a 
minute before they noticed him ; and then Tom Davis, with a start 
of fear, tried to hide the bottle which he held. 

"Don't ye see the preacher?" said Tom, thickly. Though 
Davis was not one of his flock, he had the same reverence for the 
preacher his congregation had. All Lockhaven loved John Ward. 
John had not spoken, although a little boy had come up and taken 
his hand with a look of confident affection. 

" Tom," the preacher said at last, " I want you to come home 
with me now; and Jim, you will give me that bottle." 

" Not yet, preacher, not yet." 

" Listen, men," John said, with sudden sternness. " You have 
let this child see this sight; if he can remember it, it will save his 
soul." 

" Ah, HI come along wi' you," Tom whimpered. " This is the 
last time, preacher." 

The minister had taken the bottle and walked away, Tom Davis 
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following him. The boy had gone back to his block-house. John 
left Davis at his door, and then walked slowly on to his own home. 
Here Helen, his wife, met him with a loving welcome and drew 
him into the house. 

"How is your sick woman ?" she asked. 

" Better," he answered, as he followed her into the room. " Oh, 
Helen, it is good to be at home. I have not seen you since noon." 

She put her lips for a moment against his hand; and then, 
glancing out at the night for sheer joy at the warmth and light 
within, she suddenly cried : " Why, what is that glow, John ? It 
looks like fire." 

John turned and went to the window. 

" It does look like fire," he said anxiously. 

Helen had followed him, and they watched together a strange 
light, rising and falling, and then brightening all along the sky. 
Even as they looked the upper heavens began to pulsate and throb 
with faint crimson. 

"It is fire!" John exclaimed. "Let me get my coat. I 
must " 

" Oh, not now," Helen said. " You are so tired, John." But 
he was already at the door and reaching for his hat. 

" It must be the lumber-yards, and the river is frozen." 

" Wait ! " Helen cried. " Let me get my cloak. I will go if 
you do. " And a moment later they hurried out into the darkness. 

The preacher and his wife could hear the snapping and crack- 
ling of the flames even before they turned the last corner, and saw 
the blaze, which, sweeping up into the cold air, began to mutter 
before it broke with a savage roar. They caught sight of Gilford's 
broad shoulders in the crowd, which stood fascinated and appalled, 
watching the destruction of what to most of them meant work and 
wages. 

" Ah, Giff ! " Helen said, when they reached his side, " why don't 
they do something ? Have they tried to put it out ? " 

"It is of no use to try now," Gifford answered. "They didn't 
discover it in time. It has made such headway that the only thing 
to do is to see that it burns out without setting fire to any of the 
houses. Fortunately, the wind is toward the river." 
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John shook his head. Then he said, "Something must be 
done." 

" There's no use, Mr. Ward," Gilford explained. 

But John had scarcely heard him; his people's comfort, their 
morality almost, — for poverty meant deeper sin to most of them, — 
was burning up in those great square piles of plank. 

"Men/' he shouted, "men, the engine! To the river! Run I 
run ! " 

The crowd broke, following the preacher who was far ahead of 
all. Tom Davis, however, with Molly beside him, stood lolling 
against a tree, Bobered somewhat by the shock of the fire. 

The little crowd of women about Helen had been silenced at 
first by the tumult and glare, but now they broke into wild lamen- 
tations and entreaties that Heaven would send the engine soon, 
wringing their hands and sobbing, and frightening the children 
that clung to their skirts. The air was filled wtih the appalling 
roar and scream of the flames; showers of sparks were flung up 
against the black sky, as with a tremendous crash the inside of 
one of the piles would collapse — and still the engine did not come. 

"Hurry, hurry!" the women shouted with hoarse, terrified 
voices; and some ran to the edge of the bluff and looked down into 
the river. The men were hurrying; but as they drew the long- 
unused engine from its shed, an axle broke, and with stiff fingers 
they tried to mend it. Some had run for axes to break the ice, 
and then they pushed and jostled each other about the square 
hole they had cut, to dip up the dark, swift water underneath, and 
all the while the sky behind them grew a fiercer red, and the very 
ice glared with the leaping flames. 

At last, pulling and pushing, they brought the little engine up 
the slope, and then, with a great shout, dragged it into the out- 
skirts of the yard. They pumped furiously, and a small jet of 
water was played upon the nearest pile of boards. A hissing cloud 
of steam almost hid the volunteer firemen, but the flames leaped 
and tossed against the sky, and the sparks were sucked up into the 
cold air and whirled in sheets across the river. 

"Are you all right, Helen? You seem too near; come back 
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a little farther," John Ward said, as he came toward the water's 
edge. Then he stopped and looked about. 

" Where's your boy, Mrs. Nevins ? " he asked. 

"I — Fm not just sure, preacher." 

" Have you seen him since six o'clock ? " 

" No — I — I ain't," the woman answered. There was something 
in his face which terrified her. 

" Mrs. Nevins, we must look for Charley. I am afraid he was 
in the lumber-yard this afternoon." 

John did not wait to hear the woman's shriek; he turned and 
ran from group to group, looking for the boy whom he had seen 
building block-houses that morning; but the mother ran up and 
down like a mad woman. 

"My boy!" she cried; "Charley! Charley! He's in the fire! 
my boy's in the fire ! " 

Tom Davis had heard the hurried words of the preacher, and 
the mother's cries roused all the manhood drink had left. He 
hesitated a moment, and then, pulling off his coat, he stooped al- 
most double and, with his left arm bent before his face and his 
right extended to feel his way, ran toward the fire and disap- 
peared in the blinding smoke. Even Mrs. Nevins was silenced for 
a moment of shuddering suspense, and, when she tossed her arms 
into the air again and shrieked, it was because John Ward came 
toward her with Charley at his side. She caught the boy in her 
arms in a paroxysm of joy — and then she thought of Tom. 

"Ah, preacher," she cried, "preacher! he's run in after him, 
Tom Davis has ! " 

" There ? " John said, pointing to the fire. " God help him! " 

There was no human help possible. Tom had run down be- 
tween two long piles of boards not yet in flames, but already a 
sheet of fire swept madly across the open space. They could only 
look at each other, dumb with their own helplessness, and wait. 
How long this horror of expectation lasted, no one knew; but at 
last, as if from the very mouth of hell, Tom Davis came staggering 
and swaying — his singed coat rolled about his head and his hands 
stretched blindly out. 
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John Ward came toward him, but, with unseeing eyes, he stood 
a moment, and then fell forward on his face. They lifted him 
and carried him back into the street, away from the glare of light. 
There were plenty of kindly hands and pitying words, for most of 
the crowd had gathered about him; even the men who had brought 
the engine followed, for their efforts to subdue the fire were per- 
fectly futile. 

They laid him down on the stiff, frozen ground by the roadside, 
but Molly clung so tightly about his neck that the preacher could 
scarcely move her to put his hand upon Tom's heart. The group 
of men and women stood awed and silent about the prostrate form, 
waiting for John to raise his head from the broad, still breast; 
when he lifted it they knew that all was over. 

" He is dead," John said. " He has died like a brave man ! " 

A few light flakes of snow were beginning to fall in that still, 
uncertain way which heralds a storm; some touched the dead face 
with pure, white fingers, as though they, would hide the degraded 
body from any eyes less kind than God's. 

Gently they lifted the dead man, and, moving in solemn proces- 
sion, bore him to his home. 

When the preacher came out of the house all was quiet and 
deserted. The snow, driving in white sheets down the mountains, 
was tinged with a faint glow where in blinding mists it whirled 
across the yards; it had come too late to save the lumber, but it 
had checked and deadened the flames, so that the few unburned 
planks only smouldered slowly into ashes. 



LOVE IS BLIND. 



TV /T AMMY " is old and wrinkled and black, 
1V-L With sooty and crinkly hair; 
But just as dear to little Sue 
As if she were young and fair. 

And as I passed the nursery door, 
The sweet child's voice I heard 
Say, as she patted "Mammy's" cheek: 
" Oo sweet 'ittle hummin'-bird." 



* "» « » * *» 
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RASCHI IN PRAGUE. 



EMMA LAZARUS. 



RASCHI, of Troyes, the Moon of Israel, 
The authoritative Talmudist, returned 
From his wide wanderings under many skies, 
Entered the gates of Prague. His people swarmed 
Like bees to gather the rich honey-dew 
Of learning from th' poet, scholiast, physician, 
Who bore the ponderous Bible's storied wisdom, 
The Mishna's tangled lore at tip of tongue. 
From his clear eye youth flamed magnificent; 
Force, masked by grace, moved in his balanced frame; 
An intellectual, virile beauty reigned 
Dominant on domed brow; on fine, firm lips, 
While, as an aureole crowns a burning lamp, 
Above all beauty of the body and brain, 
Shone beauty of a soul benign with love. 

O'er the Moldau bridge 
Trotted the throng of yellow-caftaned Jews, 
Chattering, hustling, shuffling. At their head 
Marched Rabbi Jochanan Ben-Eleazar, 
High-priest in Prague, oldest and most revered. 
As a father, his heart yearned toward Raschi ; 
Leapt at first sight the patriarch's fresh old heart, 
" My home be thine in Prague! Be thou my son, 
Who have no oifspring save one simple girl. 
See, glorious youth, who dost renew the days 
Of David and of Samuel, early graced 
With God's anointing oil, how Israel 
Delights to honor who hath honored him." 

Raschi, though he felt a ball of fire 

Globe itself in his throat, maintained his calm, 
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While he kissed, silent, the Kabbi's hand, and bowed 
His exalted head, craving the benison. 
Then, pushed by his obsequious tribe, 
Who fain had borne him upon their backs, 
Midst shouts, tumultuous welcomes, he advanced, 
Gaped at by the Gentiles, hissed at and reviled, 
But no whit altering his majestic mien, 
For overwhelming plaudits or contempt. 

Now, when the French Jew's advent was proclaimed. 

Envious growlings threatened storm in Prague. 

u Who may this miracle of learning be ? 

The Anti-Christ ! The century-long-awaited, 

The hourly-hoped Messiah, come at last ! 

Else dared they never wax so arrogant, 

Flaunting their monstrous joy in Christian eyes, 

Who are wont to crawl, mute reptiles, under foot." 

A stone or two flung at some servile form, 

Liveried in the yellow gabardine, 

Served, at first, expression of the rabble's hate; 

But the rage increased, until it reached 

The palace of Duke Vladislaw. He heard 

How aliens blocked his avenues, bridges; 

Paraded past the churches of the Lord 

One who denied Him, one by them hailed Christ. 

Enough ! This cloud, no bigger than one's hand, 

Gains overweening bulk. Prague harbored, first, 

Out of contemptuous ruth, a wretched band 

Of outcast paupers, gave them leave to ply 

Their money-lending trade and leased them land. 

And behold! to-day, like bloated leeches, 

They batten on Bohemia's poverty, 

And spit back perfidy for Christian love. 

Thereat the Duke, urged by wise counsellors — 

Half whose wealth was pledged to the usurers — 

Forbade the anger of his town hindered, 
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And ordered to be led in chains to him 
The pilgrim and his host. 

At noontide meal, 
. Raschi sat, full of peace, with Jochanan, 
And the sole daughter of the house, Rebekah, 
Young, beautiful as her namesake, when she brought 
Her pitcher, balanced on her neck, to the well, 
And gave the stranger and his camels drink. 
And Raschi yearned toward the radiant girl 
Who sat at board before him, nor dared lift 
Shy, heavy lids from pupils black as grapes 
That dart the imprisoned sunshine from their core. 
But in her ears keen sense was born to catch, 
And in her heart strange power to hold each tone. 
But even as Raschi spake an abrupt noise 
Of angry shouts, of battering staves that shook 
The oaken portal, stopped the enchanted voice, 
The uplifted wine spilled from the nerveless hand 
Of Rabbi Jochanan. " God pity us! 
Our enemies are upon us once again. 
Hie thee, Rebekah, to the inmost chamber, 
Far from their wanton eyes' polluting gaze, 
Their desecrating touch ! Kiss me! Begone! 
Raschi, my guest, my son " — But no word more 
Uttered the reverend man. With one huge crash 
The strong doors split asunder, pouring in 
A stream of soldiers, ruffians, armed with pikes, 
Lances, and clubs — the unchained beast, the mob. 
" Behold the town's new guest ! " jeered one who tossed 
The half- filled golden wine-cup's contents straight 
In the noble, pure young face. " What, master Jew ! 
Must your good friends of Prague break bolts and bars 
To gain a peep at this prodigious pearl 
You bury in your shell ? Forth to the day! 
Our Duke himself claims share of your new wealth; 
Summons to court the Jew philosopher!" 
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Then, while some snatched baubles from board and shelf, 

Or with malignant sword slashed the rich rugs, 

The pictured woof that clothed the wall, 

Others bound, and gagged from speech the aged man; 

Still others laid violent hands on the youth. 

He struggled not while his free limbs were tied, 

His beard plucked, torn and spat upon his robe — 

Seemed scarce to know these insults were for him; 

Bufc never swerved his gaze from Jochanan. 

Then with gibe and scoff they dragged their victims forth, 

The abused old man, the proud, insulted youth, 

O'er the late path of his triumphal march, 

To Vladislaw, expectant, in his cabinet, 

With his secular adviser Narzerad, 

Quick-eyed, sharp-nosed, red-whiskered as a fox; 

On the other hand his spiritual guide, 

Bishop of Olmiitz, unctuous, large, and bland. 



it 



So these twain are chief culprits ! " sneered the Duke. 

Stand forth ! thou rash, stubborn, vain old man, 
Who hath choked the highways with vermin, 
By our sufferance hid in lanes obscure, 
Who hailed this charlatan with echoing shouts 
Due to ourselves alone in Prague; yea, worse, 
Who offered worship to this blaspheming Jew — 
Thy crimes have murdered patience. Thou hast wrecked 
Thy people's fortune with thy own. But first 
(For even in anger we are just) recount 
With how great compensation from thy store 
Of hoarded gold and jewels thou wilt buy 
Kemission of the penalty. Be wise. 
Hark how my subjects, storming through the streets, 
Vent on thy tribe accursed their well-based wrath." 
And, truly, through closed casements roared the noise 
Of mighty surging crowds, derisive cries, 
And victims' screams of anguish and affright. 
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Then Raschi, royal in his rags, began: 

"' Hear me, my liege ! " At that commanding voice, 

The Bishop, who with dazed eyes had perused 

The grieved, wise, beautiful, pale face, sprang up, 

Quick recognition in his glance, warm joy 

Aflame on his broad cheeks. " No more! No more! 

Thou art the man ! Give me the hand to kiss 

That raised me from the shadow of the grave 

In Jaffa's lazar-house! Listen, my liege! 

During my pilgrimage to Palestine, 

I, sickened with the plague, languished 'mid strangers, 

A rotten mass shunned by Christian as by Turk, 

When lo! this clean-breathed, pure-souled, blessed youth, 

Whom I believed a saint, so like the Christ, 

Sat by my pillow, charmed the sting from pain, 

Quenched the fierce fever's heat, defeated Death; 

And when I was made whole had disappeared, 

No man knew whither, leaving no more trace 

Than a re- risen angel. This is he! " 

Raschi, who had stood erect, nor quailed 

From glances of hot hate or crazy wrath, 

Stooped his high head, and kissed the Christian's hand; 

And, dropping on his knees, implored the three : 

" Grace for my tribe ! They are what ye have made. 

If any be among them fawning, false, 

Insatiable, revengeful, ask your own hearts 

What virtues ye would yield for planted hate, 

Ribald contempt, forced, menial servitude, 

Slow centuries of vengeance for a crime 

Ye never did commit ? Mercy for these ! 

Who bear on back and breast the scathing brand 

Of scarlet degradation, who are clothed 

In ignominious livery, whose bowed necks 

Are broken with the yoke. Change these to men! 

That were a noble witchcraft simply wrought, 
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God's alchemy transforming clods to gold. 

If there be one among them, strong and wise, 

Whose brain and heart served ever Christian need — 

Spare his thrice-wretched tribe! Believe me, sirs, 

Who have seen various lands, searched various hearts, 

I have yet to touch that undiscovered shore, 

Have yet to fathom that impossible soul, 

Where a true benefit or kindness is forgot. 

Every good act of man, our Talmud says, 

Creates an angel, hovering by his side. 

Oh ! what a shining host, great Duke, shall guard 

Thy consecrated throne, for all the lives 

Thy mercy spares, for all the tears thy ruth 

Stops at the source. Behold this poor old man, 

Last of a line of princes, stricken in years, 

As thy dead father would have been to-day. 

Was that white beard a rag for hands to tear ? 

Was that benignant, venerable face 

Fit target for their foul throats' voided rheum ? 

That wrinkled flesh made to be pulled and pricked, 

Wounded by flinty pebbles and keen steel ? 

Behold the prostrate, patriarchal form, 

Bruised, silent, chained. Duke, such is Israel ! " 

"Unbind these men!" commanded Vladislaw. 

u Go forth and still the tumult of my town. 

Let no Jew suffer violence. Raschi, rise! 

Thou who hast served the Christ — thee Christ will serve. 

Return among thy people with my seal. 

The talisman of safety. Let them know 

The Duke's their friend. Go, publish the glad news." 
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FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 



HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 



[The words " Glory in the highest," may be sung in an ante-room 
or choir-gallery, or the lines may be given as a recitation, with instru- 
mental accompaniment. The poem may also be used in dialogue form 
with good effect.] 

\ Tl THEEE have you come from, Mabel mine, 
V V While the stars still shine, the stars still shine, 
With a happy dream in those eyes of thine, 
Early this Christmas morning ? 
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"Fve just come back from Slumber- land; 
Fve come from the night in Slumber-land; 
Fve come from the stars in Slumber-land; 
Fve come from the music in Slumber-land, 
Early this Christmas morning. " 



" What did you see there in the night, 
Mabel mine, Mabel mine ? " 

" I saw a stable and star-lamp's light, 

Early this Christmas morning. 

" I saw a stable in Slumber-land, 
And a little Babe with a snow-white hand, 
And 'round the Babe the dumb beasts stand, 
Early this Christmas morning." 

" What did you hear in Slumber-land, 
Mabel mine, Mabel mine ? " 

" Music, mother, a song divine, 

Early this Christmas morning. 
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" What was the song that the voices sung, 
When over the stable the low stars hung ? " 
" I can almost hear it still in the sky, 
Listen, listen — the strain draws nigh! 

' Glory in the highest ! Glory ! ' " 
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" What else did you see in Slumber-land, 
Mabel mine, Mabel mine ? " 

" I saw the shepherds listening stand, 

Early this Christmas morning/' 
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What said the shepherds there on the plain ? " 
They touched their reeds and answered the strain, 
' Glory in the highest ! Glory ! y 
When the angels ceased, the shepherds sung, 

' Glory in the highest ! Glory ! ' 
And the earth and sky with the anthem rung, 
' Glory in the highest ! Glory ! ' » 

" Mabel, Mabel, your dream was sweet, 
And sweet to my soul is your story ; 
Like the shepherds' song let our lips repeat, 
' Glory in the highest ! Glory ! ' " 



THE GALLOP OF THREE. 



THEODORE WINTHROP. 



YES, John Brent, you were right when you called Luggernel 
Alley a wonder of our continent. 

I can remember, distinct as if I beheld it, every stride of that 
pass; and everywhere, as I recall foot after foot of that fierce 
chasm, I see three men with set faces — one deathly pale and wear- 
ing a bloody turban — all galloping steadily on, on an errand to 
save and to slay. 

Terrible riding it was! A pavement of slippery, sheeny rock ; 
great beds of loose stones; barricades of mighty boulders, where a 
cliff had fallen an aeon ago, before the days of the road-maker race; 
crevices where an unwary foot might catch ; wide rifts where a 
shaky horse might fall, or a timid horseman drag him down. Ter- 
rible riding! A pass where a calm traveller would go quietly pick' 
ing his steps, thankful if each hour counted him a safe mile. 
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Madness to go as we went ! Horse and man, any moment either 
might shatter every limb. On wo went, hearts almost broken with 
eagerness. No whipping or spurring. Our horses were a part of 
ourselves. While we could go, they would go. Down in the shady 
Alley, too, evening had come before its time. The blue sky was 
overhead, the red sun upon the castellated walls a thousand feet 
above us, the purpling chasm opened before. It was late; these 
were the last moments. But we should save the lady yet. 

An arroyo, the channel of a dry torrent, followed the pass. 
This zigzag channel baffled us; we must leap it wherever it crossed 
our path. Every second now was worth a century. Here was the 
sign of horses, passed but now. We could not choose the ground. 
We must take our leaps on that cruel rock wherever they offered. 

Poor Pumps! He had carried his master so nobly! There 
were so few miles to do! He had chased so well; he merited to 
be in at the death. His hind feet slipped on the the time-smoothed 
rock. He fell short. He plunged down a dozen feet among the 
rough boulders of the torrent-bed. The horse screamed horribly, 
horribly — and the scream went echoing high up the cliffs where 
the red sunlight rested. Brent drew his pistol to put poor Pumps 
out of pain. Armstrong sprang down and caught his hand. 

" Stop ! " he said in a hoarse whisper. " No shooting ! They'll 
hear. The knife !" 

He held out his knife. Brent hesitated; and Armstrong 
snatched it and drew it across the throat of the crippled horse. 
He sank and died without a moan. Noble martyr in the old, 
heroic cause. 

I caught the knife from Armstrong. I cut the thong of my 
girth. The heavy California saddle, with its roll of blankets, fell 
to the ground. I cut off my spurs. They had never yet touched 
Fulano's flanks. He stood beside me quiet, but trembling to be off. 

"Now, Brent! up behind me!* ; I whispered — for the awe of 
death was upon us. 

I mounted. Brent sprang up behind. Fulano stood ready till 
we were firm in our seats. Then he tore down the defile. 

Here was the reserve of power; here the tireless spirit; here the 
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hoof striking true as a thunderbolt, where the brave eye saw foot- 
ing; here that writhing agony of speed; here the great promise 
fulfilled, the great heart thrilling to mine, the grand body living 
to the beating heart. Noble Fulano! 

We sat firm, clinging as we could, as we must. Fulano dashed 
along the resounding pass. 

Armstrong pressed after — the gaunt white horse struggled to 
emulate his leader. Presently we lost them behind the curves of 
the Alley. No other that ever lived could have held with the 
black in that headlong gallop to save. 

Over the slippery rocks, over the sheeny pavement, plunging 
through the loose stones, staggering over the barricades, leaping 
the arroyo, down, up, on, always on — on went the horse. It seemed 
one beat of time — it seemed an eternity — when, between the ring of 
the hoofs, I heard Brent whisper in my ear : 

" We are there." 

The crags flung apart, right and left. I saw a sylvan glade. I 
saw the gleam of gushing water. Fulano dashed on uncontrolla- 
ble! 

There they were — the murderers. Arrived but one moment! 
The lady still bound to the pack-mule. Merker just beginning 
to unsaddle. Larrap not dismounted, in chase of the other animals 
as they strayed to graze. 

The men heard the tramp and saw us, as we sprang into the 
glade. Both my hands were at the bridle. Brent, grasping my 
waist with one arm, was awkward with his pistol. Merker saw us 
first. He snatched his six-shooter and fired. 

Brent shook with a spasm. His pistol-arm dropped. Before 
the murderer could aim again, Fulano was upon him! He was 
ridden down. He was beaten, trampled down upon the grass — 
crushed, abolished. 

We disentangled ourselves from the m£lee. Where was the 
other ? The coward, without firing a shot, was spurring Arm- 
strong's Flathead horse blindly up the cafion, whence he had issued. 

We turned to Merker. Fulano was up again, and stood there 

shuddering. But the man ? A hoof had battered in the top of 
11 
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his skull ; blood was gushing from his mouth ; his ribs were broken ; 
all his body was a trodden, massacred carcass. 

He breathed once, as we lifted him. Then a tranquil, child- 
like look stole over his face — that well-known look of the weary 
body, thankful that the turbulent soul has gone. 

Merker was dead. Fulano, and not we, had been the execu- 
tioner. His was the stain of blood. 



THE LITTLE ORATOR. 



THADDEUS MASON HARRIS. 



[Written for Edward Everett, and recited by him in childhood, 1796.] 



PKAY, how should I, a little lad, 
In speaking make a figure ? 
You're only joking, I'm afraid, 
Do wait till I am bigger. 

But since you wish to hear my part, 

And urge me to begin it, 
I'll strive for praiso, with all my heart, 

Though small the hope to win it. 

I'll tell a tale how Farmer John 

A little roan colt bred, sir, 
And every night and every morn 

He watered and he fed, sir. 

Said Neighbor Joe to Farmer John, 
" Ar'n't you a silly dolt, sir, 

To spend such time and care upon 
A little useless colt, sir ? " 

Said Farmer John to Neighbor Joe, 
"I'll bring my little roan up, 

Not for the good he now can do, 
But will do, when he's grown up." 
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The moral you can well espy, 

To keep the tale from spoiling; 
The little colt, you think, is I 

I know it by your smiling. 

And now, my friends, please to excuse 

My lisping and my stammers; 
1, for this once, have done my best, 

And so — Pll make my manners. 



CARLO AND THE FREEZER. 



T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 



WE sat in the country parsonage, on a cold winter day, look- 
ing out of our back window toward the house of a neigh' 
bor. On the wintry morning of which we speak, our neighbor had 
been making ice-cream; but there being some defect in the ma- 
chinery, the cream had not sufficiently congealed, and so she set 
the can of the freezer containing the luxury on her back steps, ex- 
pecting the cold air would completely harden it. 

What was our dismay to see that our dog Carlo, on whose educa- 
tion we were expending great care, had taken upon himself the 
office of ice-cream inspector, and was actually busy with the freezer! 
We hoisted the window and shouted at him, but his mind was so 
absorbed in his undertaking that he did not stop to listen. 

Carlo was a greyhound, thin, gaunt, and long-nosed, and he was 
already making his way on down toward the bottom of the can. 
His eyes and all his head had disappeared in the depths of the 
freezer. Indeed, he was so far submerged that when he heard 
us, with quick and infuriate pace, coming up close behind him, 
he could not get his head out, and so started with the encum- 
brance on his head, in what direction he knew not. No dog was 
ever in a more embarrassing position — freezer to the right of him, 
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freezer to the left of him, freezer on the top of him, freezer under 
him. 

So thoroughly blinded, ho rushed against the fence, then against 

the side of the house, then against a tree. He barked as though he 

. thought he might explode the nuisance with loud sound, but the 

sound was confined in so strange a speaking-trumpet that he could 

not have known his own voice. His way seemed hedged up. Fright 

• and anger and remorse and shame whirled him about without mercy. 

A feeling of mirthfulness which sometimes takes me on most 
inappropriate occasions, seized me and I sat down on the ground, 
powerless at the moment when Carlo most needed help. If I only 
could have got* near enough, I would have put my foot on the 
freezer, and, taking hold of the dog's tail, dislodged him instantly; 
but this I was not permitted to do. At this stage of the disaster 
my neighbor appeared with a look of consternation, her cap-strings 
flying in the cold wind. I tried to explain, but the aforesaid un- 
timely hilarity hindered me. All I could do was to point at the 
flying freezer and the adjoining dog and ask her to call off her 
freezer, and, with assumed indignation, demand what she meant 
by trying to kill my greyhound. 

The poor dog's every attempt at escape only wedged himself 
more thoroughly fast. But, after a while, in time to save the dog, 
though not to save the ice-cream, my neighbor and myself effected 
a rescue. Edwin Landseer, the great painter of dogs and their 
friends, missed his best chance by not being there when the pa- 
rishioner took hold of the freezer and the pastor seized the dog's 
tail, and, pulling mightily in opposite directions, they each got 
possession of their own property. 

Carlo was cured of his love for luxuries, and the sight of a freezer 
m the back steps till the day of his death would send him howl- 
,ng away. 

Carlo found, as many people have found, that it is easier to get 
into trouble than to get out. Nothing could be more delicious 
than while he was eating his way in, but what must have been his 
feelings when he found it impossible to get out! While he was 
stealing the freezer, the freezer stole him. 
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THE STORY OF ECHO. 



A BEAUTIFUL maiden was Echo, 
As classical history tells, 
A favorite nymph of Diana, 

Who dwelt among forests and dells. 

Now Echo was very loquacious, 

And, though she was silly and young, 

It seems that she never was weary 
Of plying her voluble tongue. 

And I'm sorry to say, in addition, 
Besides her impertinent clack, 

She had upon every occasion 
A habit of answering back. 

Though even the wisest of matrons 
In grave conversation were heard, 

Miss Echo forever insisted 
On having the ultimate word ; 

A fault so exceedingly hateful, 
That Juno (whom Echo betrayed 

While the goddess was hearing the babel) 
Endeavored to punish the maid. 

Said she, " In reward of your folly, 
Henceforth, in vain you will try 

To talk in the manner of others; 
At best yon can only reply." 

A terrible punishment truly 

For one of so lively a turn, 
It brought the poor maiden to ruin, 

The way you shall presently learn. 

For meeting the handsome Narcissus, 
And wishing his favor to gain, 
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Full oft she tried, to address him, 
But always endeavored in vain. 

And when, as it finally happened, 
He spoke to the damsel one day, 

Her answer seemed only to mock him, 
And drove him in anger away. 

Ah ! sad was the fate of poor Echo, 
Was ever so hapless a maid ? 

She wasted away in her sorrow, 
Until she was wholly decayed. 

But her voice is living immortal, 

The same you have frequently heard, 

In your rambles in valleys and forests 
Eepeating your ultimate word ! 



MRS. PARTINGTON'S REFLECTIONS ON NEW 

YEAR'S DAY. 



BENJAMIN PENHALLOW SHILLABER. 



44 



I'VE always noticed," said Mrs. Partington on New Year's 
Day, dropping her voice to the key that people adopt 
when they are disposed to be philosophical or moral, " I've always 
noticed that every year added to a man's life is apt to make him 
older, just as a man who goes a journey finds, as he jogs on, that 
every mile he goes brings him nearer where he is going and farther 
from where he started. I am not so young as I was once, and I 
don't believe I shall ever be, if I live to the age of Samson, which, 
Heaven knows as well as I do, I don't want to, for I wouldn't be a 
centurion or an octagon, and survive my factories, and become 
idiomatic, by any means. But, then, there is no knowing how a 
thing will turn out, till it takes place; and we shall come to an 
end some day, though we may never live to see it." 
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AN OLD QUARREL. 



FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 



IT was one morning this last April that a blue- bird lit on my 
window-sjll — a blue-bird, not a new bird, understand, for we 
are very old friends. He has been a neighbor of mine for years, a 
part, at least, of every year for a decade, and comes to Iwig Lodge 
every spring, as regularly as possible. 

" Well, friend, how are you ? Welcome to Virginia again. 
When did you leave the South ?" I said in greeting, but had no 
answer; for a moment, indeed, was thinking him rude and surly 
for a travelled bird, when he cocked his head to one side as if listen- 
ing, and, looking down, said : * 

" There they are ! At it again ! They have been quarrelling in 
just this way, now, ever since anything was anywhere. There's a 
regular feud between them. Hark ! " 

" Between who ? " said I curiously, regardless of grammar. 

'* Between them," replied he impatiently. " They are all alike. 
Hark ! Don't you see that snow-flake down below, and that blade 
of grass ? " 

" Where are you going ? I don't hear anything," said I. But 
he was off, and I was about to leave the window when I was arrested 
by the sound of voices, very fine and clear, and apparently at some 
distance from me. I stopped and listened. The snow-flake was 
speaking : 

" Well, the season is over, thank goodness, and we shall all be 
off very soon. I am so glad ! " Whereupon the blade of grass ex- 
claimed : 

" The season over! Why, what are you talking about ? It has 
just begun." 

S. F. That shows what you know of times and seasons! But 
I don't know why I should express the least surprise when you 
don't know anything about Christmas even, nor do any of your 
family. I never knew such ignorance. We've told you the story 
over and over again; but some persons never learn anything. 
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B. of G. Oh, yes! You've told us stories enough and to 
spare. That I am quite willing to grant. But when it comes to 
the truth, that is quite another matter. Christmas! Christmas! 
Christmas ! It is always Christmas with you the whole year around, 
and I am perfectly sick and tired of hearing of it, for it is really your- 
self that you wish to bring into notice all the time. If you could 
only hear one-half of the disagreeable things that are said of you, 
you would certainly be a good deal less openly conceited. Wherever 
I go it is the same tiling. Thank Heaven, the snow is gone at last ! 
That dirty, slushy, wretched snow! .How I hate it! 

S. F. What an abominable fib ! Wherever I go, I hear nothing 
but good of myself and my family! Oh, here's the snow at last! 
Now we are all right! Now we shall have some fun! Ho! for 
coasting, and skating, and sleighing, and larks generally, they say. 
And as for being dirty, we are the purest, whitest, most beautiful 
thing in all this white world ! 

B. of 0. The world is not white at all. It is green. I have 
told you that at least a thousand times. I have been all over it, 
and I know. 

S. F. It is white, all white, except when the sun strikes it in 
the evening. I should think I ought to know. 

B. of G. You ought to know many things that you do not 
know, and never will know, moreover. I can tell you that there 
are whole countries where nobody has ever seen or heard of you, 
and where I have lived and flourished for thousands of years. 

S. F. And I can tell you that there are other countries where 
not so many as one of you has ever been seen, and where we have 
flourished the year round for millions of years. 

B. of G. Oh pooh! Tell that to the marines! What is the 
name of those countries, pray ? Where did your family come from, 
anyway, I should like to know ? 

S. F. My family is of a high origin, far, far above you, as every- 
body knows; for though you are a most impudent young blade, 
your low origin is a thing you can never, never alter. Grow as you 
will, you can never rise to the height I came from, I can tell you. 

B. of G. Well, I would rather strive upward, than to be always 
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falling into the mire, if that is what, you mean. Yon are like the 
poor rain-drop, who cannot keep out of the gutter to save his life, 
and is always telling of having left lleaven so recently! Earth is 
good enough for me; and I flatter myself that it wouldn't be much 
of a place for anybody, but for me. 

S. F. Well, your conceit is something colossal ! It gets along 
perfectly, I can assure you, without you or yours, for all you think 
yourself so important. Who is it that puffs you up with such ideas ? 
You are green to believe them. Where were you on the 25th of 
last December, pray ? 

B. of G. Where you will be on the 4th of July next — precisely? 

S. F. The dog-days! Everybody that is anybody always would 
make a point of escaping them. They are only fit, as the Turks 
say, for mad dogs and Englishmen — and you. 

B. of 6. They are too good for such as you, certainly. 

S. F. Look here ! Don't you go too far ! Just you remember 
that I can call on my family and we can kill you all out, whenever 
we choose to act in concert — freeze you right out! Yes, kill and 
bury you, one and all, and tell no tales. 

B. of G. Oh, no ! you can't, either. At worst, you could only 
stun us for awhile. Kill us you never can, nor conquer us, either; 
you have been trying to ever since the world was made; and look 
at you, you poor miserable thing, dying by inches, like all your 
family, on this 5th of April, 1891. And no nearer doing it than you 
were in the year one. The less you talk about fighting us, the 
better. We can put a million billion spears in the field in three 
weeks, and do so without making the least commotion, troubling 
nobody to lend us a cent to help sustain them. You had better 
be civil, I can tell you, for you are almost alone, while we are legion. 
Besides, whenever any of you are attacked by enemies, you always 
run away! You know you do. Bun away, now, and join the rest 
of your family. It will be better for you, and we would be ashamed 
to tackle you — quite ashamed, I assure you. 

S. F. [Bursting into tears of rage .] I go, but it is because I 
promised to, six months ago, and not because of anything you have 
said, or can do. 
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. B. of G. Was it furious, perfectly furious ? Hold on a bit, 
and we'll all sing " The Wearing of the Green," for you. That 
always puts you in a melting mood, icy as you are in general. It 
is so pathetic. Hold on, I say! 

8. F. [Indignantly.] I will not hold on. I am going, going, 
gone! But I will come again. An revoir, monsieur, until the 
15th of November. 



THE SNOW-STORM. 



RALPH WALDO EMEKSON. 



ANNOUNCED by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier's feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north wind's masonry. 

Out of an unseen quarry, evermore 

Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 

Curves his white bastions with projected roof 

Bound every windward stake, or tree, or door, 

Speeding, the myriad- handed, his wild work 

So fanciful, so savage. Naught cares he 

For number or proportion. Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 

A swanlike form invests the hidden thorn; 

Fills up the farmer's lane from wall to wall, 

Maugre the farmer's sighs; and at the gate 

A tapering turret overtops the work ; 

And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
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Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind's night work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 



MANNERS. 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 



THE compliment of this graceful self-respect, and that of all 
the points of good breeding I most require and insist upon, 
is deference. I like that every chair should be a throne and hold 
a king. I prefer a tendency to stateliness, to an excess of fellow- 
ship. Let the incommunicable objects of nature and the meta- 
physical isolation of man teach us independence. Let us not be 
too much acquainted. 

I would have a man enter his house through a hall filled with 
heroic and sacred sculptures, that he might not want the hint of 
tranquillity and self-poise. We should meet each morning as from 
foreign countries, and, spending the day together, should depart 
at night as into foreign countries. In all things I would have the 
island of a man inviolate. Let us sit apart as the gods, talking 
from peak to peak all round Olympus. No degree of affection need 
invade this religion. This is myrrh and rosemary to keep the 
other sweet. Lovers should guard their strangeness. If they for- 
give too much, all slides into confusion and meanness. It is easy to 
push this deference to a Chinese etiquette ; but coolness and absence 
of heat and haste indicate fine qualities. 

A gentleman makes no noise; a lady is serene. Proportionate is 
our disgust at those invaders who fill a studious house with blast 
and running, to secure some paltry convenience. Not less I dislike 
a low sympathy of each with his neighbor's needs. Must we have 
a good understanding with one another's palates ? as foolish people 
who have lived long together know when each wants salt or sugar. 
I pray my companion, if he wishes for bread, to ask me for bread, 
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and if he wishes for sassafras or arsenic to ask me for them, and 
not to hold out his plate as if I knew already. Every natural 
function can be dignified by deliberation and privacy. Let us leave 
hurry to slaves. The compliments and ceremonies of our breeding 
should recall, however remotely, the grandeur of our destiny. 



STAND! THE GROUND'S YOUR OWN. 



JOHN PIERPONT. 



STAND! the ground's your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves ? 
Will ye look for greener graves ? 
Hope ye mercy still ? 
What's the mercy despots feel ? 
Hear it in that battle-peal! 
Eead it on yon bristling steel! 
Ask it — ye who will. 

Fear ye foes who kill for hire ? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look behind you! they're afire! 
And, before you, see 
Who have done it! From the vale, 
On they come ! And will ye quail ? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 
Let their welcome be! 

In the God of battles trust! 
Die we may, and die we must; 
But, oh, where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot's bed ; 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 
Of his deeds to tell! 
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THE RENOWNED WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 



WASHINGTON IRVING. 



THE renowned Wouter (or Walter) Van Twiller was de- 
scended from a long line of Dutch burgomasters who had 
successively dozed away their lives and grown fat upon the bench 
of magistracy in Rotterdam. 

This renowned gentleman arrived at New Amsterdam in the 
merry month of June, the sweetest month in all the year — when 
Apollo seems to dance up the transparent firmament; when the 
robin, the thrush, and a thousand other wanton songsters make the 
woods to resound with amorous ditties, and the luxurious little 
boblincoln revels among the clover blossoms of the meadows — all 
which happy coincidences persuaded the old dames of New Am- 
sterdam, who were skilled in the art of foretelling events, that this 
was to be a happy and prosperous administration. 

The person of this illustrious old gentleman was formed and 
proportioned as though it had been moulded by the hands of some 
cunning Dutch statuary, as a model of majesty and lordly gran- 
deur. He was exactly five feet six inches in height, and six feet 
five inches in circumference. His head was a perfect sphere, and 
of such stupendous dimensions that Dame Nature, with all her 
sex's ingenuity, would have been puzzled to construct a neck ca- 
pable of supporting it ; wherefore, she wisely declined the attempt, 
and settled it firmly on the top of his backbone, just between the 
shoulders. His legs were short, but sturdy in proportion to the 
weight they had to sustain, so that when erect he had not a little 
the appearance of a beer barrel on skids. His face, that infallible 
index of the mind, presented a vast expanse, unfurrowed by any 
of those lines and angles which disfigure the human countenance 
with what is termed expression. Two small gray eyes twinkled 
feebly in the midst, like two stars of lesser magnitude in a hazy 
firmament; and his full-fed cheeks, which seemed to have taken 
toll of everything that went into his mouth, were curiously mot- 
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tied and streaked with dusky red, like a Spitzenberg apple. Such 
was the renowned Van T wilier — a true philosopher, for his mind 
was either elevated above or tranquilly settled beJow the cares 
and perplexities of this world, lie had lived in it for years, with- 
out feeling the least curiosity to know whether the sun revolved 
round it or it round the sun; and he had watched, for at least half 
a century, the smoke curling from his pipe to the ceiling, without 
once troubling his head with any of those numerous theories by 
which a philosopher would have perplexed his brain, in accounting 
for its rising above the surrounding atmosphere. 

In his council he presided with great state and solemnity. 
When any deliberation of extraordinary length and intricacy was 
on the carpet, the renowned Wouter would shut his eyes for full 
two hours at a time, that he might not be disturbed by any ex- 
ternal objects; and at such times the internal commotion of his 
mind was evinced by certain regular guttural sounds, which his 
admirers declared were merely the noise of conflict, made by his 
contending doubts and opinions. 



THE TUNKUNTEL 



"W 



HAT is a Tunkuntel ? " he asked, 
" And have you got one here ? 
Why don't you let me play with it ? 
And why is it so dear ? " 



"A Tunkuntel," I vaguely said, 

" I've really never seen. 
Is it a kind of animal ? 

I don't know what you mean." 

"Oh, yes, you do! Don't tell me that! 

You know it very well, 
For you always say you love me 

More than a Tunkuntel." 
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NOTES ON AUTHORS. 



Bancroft, George (1800-1891).— Statesman and historian, born at 
Worcester, Mass., October 3d. Graduated at Harvard. Continued 
his studies in Germany ; graduated in 1820 at the University of Go"t- 
tingen. Enjoyed an intimate friendship and literary association with 
Goethe and with other German writers. Was elected to the Massachu- 
setts legislature in 1830, but declined to serve, as he was occupied pre- 
paring his " History of the United States," the first volume of which 
was issued in 1834. Other works are an oration on Andrew Jackson, 
" The Necessity, tne Reality, and the Promise of the Progress of the 
Human Race," " Literary and Historical Miscellanies," " Memorial Ad- 
dress on Abraham Lincoln," and " A Plea for the Constitution of the 
United States of America, Wounded in the House of Its Guardians." 
These show Mr. Bancroft a voluminous writer of a high rank. 
There seems at no time and in no instance to have been a stepping- 
down to the ordinary or commonplace in his vast work. Died at 
Washington, D. C, January 17th. 

Baylor, Frances Courtenay (1848— ).— Born at Fayette ville, Ark., 
January 20th. She is the daughter of an army officer, and descended 
from an old Virginia family, visited Europe after the civil war, and 
again in 1873. Resided near Winchester, Va., after 1876. Author of 
"On Both Sides," an international novel (1886), and "Behind the Blue 
Ridge : A Homely Narrative " (1887). 

Beecher, Lyman (1775-1863).— Born at New Haven, Conn., Octo- 
ber 12th. Graduated at Yale, where he studied theology under Tim- 
othy Dwight, later becoming a clergyman. Preached at East Hamp- 
ton, L. I., until he became pastor of the Congregational church at 
Litchfield, Conn. Was prominent in the organization of Bible, educa- 
tional, and missionary societies. Later was called to the Hanover 
Street Church, Boston. Six years afterward assumed the presidency of 
Lane Theological Seminary, at Cincinnati, holding this position until 
1852. The remainder of his life was passed in retirement in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. " Temperance " and " Political Atheism " are the best known of 
his theological writings and sermons. His "Works" and his "Auto- 
biography and Correspondence " were edited by Charles Beecher, 1864. 
Died in Brooklyn, N. Y., January 10th. 

Bloede, Gertrude "Stuart Sterne" (1845— ).— Born in Dresden, 
Germany, August 10th. Daughter of Dr. Gustavus BloPde, with whom 
she came to the United States in 1850. Has resided in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., since 1861, where she has given instruction in German. Has written 
for the magazines and is author of the poems: " Angelo," "Giorgio," 
'Pietro Castiglione," and "Beyond the Shadow." She is interested 
in art and music, *and a lover of languages, speaking English, German, 
and French, and reading, beside these, Italian, Dutch, and Latin. But 
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she is first and above all else a poet. Of her poetic quality it is impos- 
sible to get an adequate idea without reading " Angelo"" or " Pietro." 
That keen critic, Richard Grant White, was Miss Blonde's literary 
sponsor, and secured a publisher for her "Angelo" when "Stuart 
Sterne M was almost unknown, though fugitive poems had appeared in 
the magazines and literary journals. Her work is in essence dramatic, 
though none has yet appeared in dramatic form. She has published 
nothing but verse, but a short novel, " Ruth," the hero of which is a 
sculptor, will shortly be issued in book form. 

Boyesen, Hjalmar Hjorth (1848 —).— Educator, born at Freder- 
icksvaern, Norway, Sept-ember 23d. Studied at Leipsic, Germany, and 
graduated at the university of Norway. Removed to America in 1868, 
and edited in Chicago, 111., a Scandinavian paper, entitled t< F^emad. ,, 
Assumed the professorship of German at Cornell, 1874, and six years 
later was appointed to the same position at Columbia College. Has 
lectured on literary subjects. His story " Ilka on the Hill-Top " was 
dramatized as " Alpine Roses" and successfully produced in 1884. Has 
written several works, novels, and biography ; of these the best known 
are " Falconberg, a Norse Romance," " Goethe and Schiller, Their Lives 
and Works." Of his poems it may be said they are Norse in character, 
with a narrative of dramatic interest involved. " Thora," a love story, 
piquant and vivacious, and " Brier Rose," a romance of peasant-life, 
with tragic close, are best known. 

Bradstreet, Anne [Dudley] (1612-13— 1672).— " The Tenth Muse," 
born probably at Northampton, England. Daughter of Gov. Thomas 
Dudley, of Massachusetts. Was married at sixteen to Simon Brad- 
street, son of a non -conformist clergyman, and then steward to the 
Countess of Warwick. With her husband sailed for New England, 
possibly in Winthrop's company, April, 1630. Resided at Charlestown 
and other places in the colony, but became a permanent resident of 
Andover by 1644. Her husband became governor of Massachusetts. A 
volume of her poems was published in London in 1650, entitled " The 
Tenth Muse, Lately Sprung Up in America," with introductory verses 
by Nathaniel Ward and others. It was considered remarkable at the 
time, but it is now chiefly interesting as the first published poetical 
effort of New England. Died at Andover, Mass., September 16th. 

Bryant, William Cullen. For sketch see No. 4 of this series. 

Butter worth, Hezekiah. For sketch see No. 2 of this series. 

Cary, Alice (1820-1871).— Born in the Miami Valley, near Cincin- 
nati, O., April 20th. Began writing, when eighteen years old, poems and 
sketches in prose. With her sister Phoebe, removed to New York city 
in 1852, and there they devoted themselves to literary pursuits. 
Among those deeply interested in their success and attached to them 
as friends were Jonn Greenleaf Whittier and Horace Greeley. Al- 
though reared in a farm home of the most unpretentious character, 
the Cary sisters gathered about them a charming coterie of literary 
people, by whom they were highly esteemed for the beauty of their 
personal character. In 1850 they published a volume of " Poems by 
Alice and Phoebe Cary." This was followed on Alice's part by " Clover- 
nook" and " Hagar, " also "Lyra, and Other Poems." Died in New 
York, February 12th. 
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Channing, William Ellery (1780-1842).— Divine, born at Newport, 
R. I., April 7th. Graduated at Harvard with the highest honors; then 
became private tutor in a family at Richmond, Va., where he remained 
two years. His studies were continued at Cambridge, and, in 1803, he 
was ordained pastor of the Federal Street Congregational Church in 
Boston. His reputation as a preacher soon increased his congregation, 
necessitating the building of a larger church. Dr. Channing was 
deeply interested in all social reforms. He preached several notable 
sermons against war, and labored to promote the cause of temperance. 
He contributed to several periodicals. Among these were published 
his " Remarks on John Milton." Eminently gifted and versatile in 
culture, he was yet a reformer and gave the best of his powers toward 
elevating the laboring classes. Died at Bennington, Vt., October 2d. 

Deland, Margaretta Wade [Campbell], "Margaret Deland" 
(1857 — ). — Born at Alleghany, Pa., February 23d. She was reared in the 
family of her father's brother, the Hon. Benjamin Campbell. Studied 
at Pelham Priory, New Rochelle, N. Y., and at the Cooper Union in 
New York city. Taught industrial design in the New York Normal 
College, 1878-79. Was married, 1880, to Lorin F. Deland, of Boston, 
which city became her residence. Author -of " The Old Garden, and 
Other Verses," " John Ward, Preacher," a popular novel dealing with 
theological questions, " Florida Days," and " Sidney." 

Dorr, Julia Caroline [Ripley] (1825 — ).— Born at Charleston, S. 
C, February 13th. Resided in New York until her marriage, in 1847, to 
Seneca R. Dorr, when she removed to Rutland, Vt. Became a contrib- 
utor to the magazines shortly after her marriage. Her principal 
works are: a book descriptive of "Bermuda;" "Friar Anselmo, and 
Other Poems ;" " Daybreak, an Easter Poem ; " "Afternoon Songs ; " 
" Vashti ; " " MaKgery Gray " and " Elsie's Child." 

Drake, Joseph Rodman (1795-1820).— Born in New York city, 
August 17th. Early in life experienced great hardships. In 1813 began 
the study of medicine, received his degree three years later. Visited 
Europe in 1818. The earliest poem which has been preserved, " The 
Mocking Bird," was written at the age of fourteen. " The Culprit Fay, " 
written in 1816 or 1819, grew out of a conversation with some of the 
author's fellow-writers, in which it was asserted that American rivers 
were not a suitable theme for romantic treatment. This poem, the 
'American Flag," and a selection from his other metrical writings, 
were published by his daughter, 1836. The delicacy of fancy in " The 
Culprit Fay" has rarely been equalled, possibly not surpassed. " The 
American Flag," entirely opposite in character, is vigorous in its patri- 
otic ardor. Died in New York, September 21st. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882).— Born in Boston, May 25th. 
The son of a clergyman and the second of five boys. His family 
was one of those that, as Dr. Holmes has put it, constitute the " academ- 
ic races" of New England. He went to school at the age of eight, 
and later entered Harvard, but did not show any of the manv brilliant 
qualities that afterward distinguished him from other men for all time, 
and made him one of the deepest thinkers and writers in America. 
After leaving college he studied for the ministry, and was ordained in 
12 
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1829. He at once accepted a charge, which he resigned in 1832, and 
never resumed clerical labor. He was twice married. In 1841 his first 
volume of essays appeared. In 1847 he visited Europe for the second 
time and was enthusiastically received. Harvard gave him the degree 
of LL.D. in 1866. It has been said that his poems sum up and expand 
his prose. After 1867 he wrote no poems, but revised what he had writ- 
ten. Emerson was essentially a teacher of philosophy, morals, and re- 
ligion. Passion seems to have held small place in his life. Among his 
writings may be mentioned: "Representative Men," 1850; "English 
Traits?' 1856; " Conduct of Life," 1860; "May-day, and Other Poems," 
1867; " Letters and Social Aims," 1875. 

Finch, Francis Miles (1827— ).— Jurist, born at Ithaca, N. Y., 
June 9th. Graduated at Yale. Practised at Ithaca until 1881, when he 
was elected a member of the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York. Author of a number of fugitive poems, of which " The Blue 
and the Gray " is best known. 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706-1790).— Statesman and philosopher, 
born in Boston, January 17th. The son of a tallow-chandler and soap- 
boiler of that city. His mother was the daughter of Peter Folger, of 
" A Looking Glass for the Times." When ten years old, Franklin was 
set at work in his father's establishment; but, proving restless, was 
soon after apprenticed to his brother James, a printer. He now de- 
voted his spare time to reading, and later on contributed anonymous 
articles to his brother's paper. He was instrumental in founding the 
Philadelphia Library in 1731, and began the publication of "Poor 
Richard's Almanac " the year after. Meanwhile he became prominent 
in public affairs, and was'made deputy postmaster-general for all the 
American colonies. His discovery that lightning and the electric fluid 
are identical gained him great honor in Europe. His varied writings 
were collected and published by Jared Sparks as " The Works of Ben- 
jamin Franklin," and a subsequent and more complete edition is by 
John Bigelow. Died in Philadelphia, April 17th. 

Hale, Edward Everett (1822— ).— Clergyman. Born in Boston, 
April 3d. Graduated at Harvard. Entered the ministry and was suc- 
cessively pastor of Unitarian churches in Worcester and Boston, Mass. 
Began literary work at an early age in the office of the Boston Adver- 
tiser. Founded, in 1869, Old and New, which was subsequently merged 
into Scribner's Monthly. Always identified with humanitarian proj- 
ects, and created, through the medium of his book " Ten Times One is 
Ten," clubs devoted to charitable objects, comprising a membership of 
fifty thousand in all parts of the world. A prominent figure in the 
Chautauqua Literary Society, and an extensive writer for its publica- 
tions. Published in the Atlantic Monthly, December, 1863, " The Man 
Without a Country," a story purported to be written by an officer of 
the navy. Some of Mr. Hale's books are: "The Rosary," "His Level 
Best, and Other Stories," " Franklin in France," and a " Life of Wash- 
ington." The grave and gay seem, on occasion, equally to characterize 
Mr. Hale's writings. He also adds a deep and true insight into human 
life, its aims, and accomplishments. But above all is the aureole crown 
of charity, noblest of all gifts. He is still writing, appearing in short 
stories in the current magazines, besides more lasting work elsewhere. 
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Harris, Thaddeus Mason (1768-1842). — A clergyman, born at 
Charleston, Mass., July 17th. Graduated at Harvard. After being libra- 
rian of Harvard for two years, was made pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church at Dorchester, Mass., retaining the connection until his death. 
He is the author of several published sermons and discourses. Died 
in Boston, April 3d. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-1864).— Born at Salem, Mass., July 
4th. A descendant of William Hathorne, who emigrated from Eng- 
land with John Winthrop in the " Arabella." William's son John was 
one of the judges in the witchcraft trials at Salem, and the latter's 
grandson was Capt. Daniel Hathorne, of Revolutionary fame. The 
romancer was a grandson of Capt. Hathorne, and was responsible for 
the changed spelling of the family name. His father, who was master 
of a merchant vessel, died when Nathaniel was four years old. The 
son received a portion of his education from Joseph E. Worcester, the 
lexicographer. He entered Bowdoin in 1821, and among his classmates 
were Henry W. Longfellow, George B. Cheever, and John S. C. Abbott. 
His lifelong friend, Franklin Pierce, President of the United States, 
was a member of the preceding class. His first novel, " Fanshawe," was 
brought out anonymously, but, meeting with little success, was sup- 
pressed. He contributed some of his best stories later to the New Eng- 
land Magazine, The Knickerbocker \ and the Democratic Review. The 
first volume of " Twice-Told Tales" appeared in 1837. Two years later 
he was appointed a weigher and gauger by George Bancroft, then col- 
lector of customs at Boston. Losing the position with a political change 
of government, he joined the Brook Farm Association. He received 
one other political appointment, from which within three years he 
was removed. Then he gave himself wholly to literature. Among his 
books are : " The Scarlet Letter," " The House of the Seven Gables," 
" The Marble Faun," " The Dolliver Romance," and " Dr. Grimshawe's 
Secret." As a writer he was sui generis; no other has touched the 
human soul or reached the intellect just as Nathaniel Hawthorne has. 
A certain weird influence pervades everything he has penned, as though 
solely drawn from an inner consciousness which used only an exterior 
form that the impressions or divinations might be conveyed to others. 
Died at Plymouth, N. H., May 18th. 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton (1830-1886).— Born at Charleston, S. C, 
January 1st. Graduated at the University of South Carolina. Be- 
gan to practise law, but soon abandoned the profession for literary 
pursuits. Was successively editor of RusselVs Magazine and the 
Charleston Literary Gazette, also contributed to the Southern Literary 
Messenger and other periodicals. Entered the Southern army at the 
outbreak of the war, and served until failing health forced him to re- 
sign. He wrote a number of war lyrics, " Sonnets and Other Poems," 
"Legends and Lyrics." These and other poems, together with some 
biography, constitute his literary effects. Adversity bore heavily 
upon him, and the latter part of his life was overshadowed by a hard 
struggle to provide for his family, under an increasing burden of ill 
health. Died at Copse Hill, Forest Station, Ga., July 6th. 

Holland, Josiah Gilbert (1819-1881).— Born at Belchertown, Mass., 
July 24th. Author of " Timothy Titcombs Letters," " Bitter Sweet," 
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and " Kathrina." His first novel, " Miss Gilbert's Career," appeared 
miid. Of the "Life of Lincoln" (18(151 over 100,000 copies were so 
Mr. Holland became managing editor of the L'tntary Jlagazine, whi 
In- conducted till his death. Other poetical works were ■ " The Mi 
lilt- Prophecy "mid " Mistress ot the Manse."' He was a man of libel 
culture, genial character, and executive ability. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell. For sketch see No. 4 of this series. 

I rving, Washington (17*1-1859).— This brilliant writer and piont 
of American literature was the youngest son. Delicate health retard 
his studies, but aided in developing imagination, as much of his til 
w;i- spent out of doors, listening to the quaint stories of the Dutch a 
tiers. His literary career began in 1802 with a series of letters called "L. 
ters of Jonathan Oldstyle." After a trip to Euro]>e he wrote " Sain 
<riiinli," following it by essays and sketches. He was admitted to t 
bar, but never practised. In 182!) lie was appointed secretary of t 
American Legation hi London. About this time the Royal Society 
Literature presented a medal to him and Oxford conferred on him t 
tit It i if LL.D. In 1841 he was minister plenipotentiary to the court 
Spain. Returning to America, lie settled al Nunnyside. where he liv 
till I lis death, of heart disease, November 2Sth. His writings incluc 
" Sketch Book," " History of Life and Voyages of Columbus;" "Cc 
.jiicsi of Grenada," "Tales of the Alhambra," " Chronicles of Woolfer 
Roost," "Life of Washington." 



Kerr, Orplieus C. 



e Newell, Robert Henry.) 



Lanier, Sidney (1843-1881).— Born at Macon, Ga., February i 
Son nf Robert S. Lanier, a member of the Macon Bar. Graduated 

< 'jtlci horpe College, Midway, Ga. Was a Confederate voluntei 
served in Virginia witli the army, and was finally captured near t 
cliisc of the war. ami was a prisoner at Point Lookout for five uiontl 
After the war filled a clerkship and taught school in Alabama towi 
In l*T3 removed to Baltimore, Md., where he afterward chiefly reside 
( Ibtained an engagement as first flute for the Peabody symphony cc 
ivt-ts. having been a fine musician from his very earliest years. E 
" Centennial Ode" was accepted and regarded with high favor on ( 
count of its classic form and rhythmic beauty. His poeni"Corn," 
f.i/i/iineott's Magasinp, 187-1. attracted attention and led to his apjxiii 
mint to writs- the cantata for the opening of the Centennial Bxpositic 
His first novel, "Tiger Lilies,'' was descriptive ofhiswar esperienci 
Some of his other works are : " The Boy's Froissart," " The Boy's Kii 
Arthur," "The English Novel and the Principles of Its Develop men 
ii,' by Sidney Lanier," edited by his wife, appeared in 1884. Di 
at Lynn, N. C, September 7th. The promise of this poet and HttSl 
linr was of no ordinary order. He had the organism of the genui 
poet iind the faith necessary to accomplishment. 

Lathrop, George Parsons. For sketch see No. 4 of this series 
Lazarus, Emma (1849-1887).— Born in New York city, July 33d, 
Jewish parentii^e. Received her education at home under private i 
structors. Began writing verses between the age of fourteen ai 
seventeen, during which time appeared "Poems and Translation 
■ Admetus, and Other Poems" first attracted public attention, and w 
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followed by " Alide," a romance. She contributed to LippincotVs and 
the Century magazines. Translated " Poems and Ballads of Heine,' 1 
which was succeeded the next year by " Songs of a Semite." She was 
a devotee to the cause of her people, and a deep and earnest sympa- 
thizer in the sufferings of refugees from the tyranny of Russian despot- 
ism. An edition of her " Poems, Narrative, Dramatic, and Lyric " was 
brought out after her death, and these show how imbued her mind was 
with Jewish subjects and how eloquent an advocate she was for the 
oppressed among her people. Died in New York, November 19th. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-1882).— Born at Portland, 
Me., February 27th. Son of Stephen Longfellow, whose ancestors had 
emigrated from Yorkshire, England, about 1675. He passed his youth 
at Portland, and was there fitted for college, entering the sophomore 
class at Bowdoin in 1822, and numbering Nathaniel Hawthorne, George 
B. Oheever, and J. S. C. Abbott among his classmates. Graduating in 
1825, he sailed for Europo the following year to prepare himself by 
study in foreign countries for the chair of modern languages at Bow- 
doin. Receiving, in 1835, the offer of the professorship of modern lan- 
guages at Harvard, he resigned his position at Bowdoin, and again 
visited Europe for study. During this professorship some of his best 
known poems were written, and his first volume of verse appeared, 
"Voices of the Night," 1839, and was an immediate success. It had 
been preceded by " Hyperion, r which contained some of his European 
experiences. Volumes of poems followed in quick succession, and his 
fame broadened rapidly. " Evangeline : a Tale of Acadia," " The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish," and "The Song of Hiawatha" characterized 
him essentially an American poet, drawing inspiration from the New 
World; while "The Spanish Student," "The Masque of Pandora," 
and his translation of Dante s " Divine Comedy " displayed the en- 
richment of his faculties by classic lore and fable. After a life of 
great beauty and almost perfect symmetry in domestic relations, allied 
to laborious and abundant literary effort, Mr. Longfellow died at his 
home at Cambridge, Mass., March 24th. 

Lowell, James Russell (1819-1891).— Born at Cambridge, Mas.*., 
February 22d. Youngest son of the Rev. Charles Lowell, and descended 
from English settlers of 1G39. Entered Harvard at sixteen, graduating 
in 1838. His first important literary effort was a class poem, satirizing 
the Concord transcendental school. The " Biglow Papers " gained im- 
mediate success. In 1845 " The Vision of Sir Launfal " was written, 
which perhaps shows the poet at his best, in the vein of high contem- 
plation in which it is written. During the American Centennial cele- 
brations he delivered three odes, patriotic and eulogistic in character. 
He had succeeded Mr. Longfellow in the chair of modern languages 
and belles-lettres at Harvard. In 1877 was appointed to the Spanish 
mission by President Hayes, and thence transferred to London in 1880. 
Delivered a memorable address at London on the unveiling of the bust 
of Coleridge in Westminster Abbey. On his return to America re- 
sumed his lectures at Harvard. Perhaps no American abroad as pleni- 
potentiary to a foreign court ever won higher praise for personal quali- 
ties than did Mr. Lowell. The people he dwelt with appeared to 
delight to honor him. And his suave manner and dignified official 
bearing won laurels for American diplomatic representation. Died at 
his Elm wood Cottage, Cambridge, Mass., August 13th. 
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Morris, George Pope (1802-1804).— Journalist, bom in Philadel- 
phia, October 10th. Founded, with Samuel Wood worth, the New York 
Mirror, 1828; in 1846, the Home Journal, in conjunction with N. P. 
Willis. Is best known as the writer of several popular songs. He was 
the author of a drama, "Briercliff," successfully produced in 1837. 
Died in New York, July 6th. 

Newell, Robert Henry (1836 — ).— Born in New York city, De- 
cember 13th. Literary editor of the New York Mercury, and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the New York World. Subsequently was editor 
of Hearth and Home. His principal production is " The Palace Beau- 
tiful and Other Poems." He has also written several novels. 

Payne, John Howard (1791-1852).— Dramatist and poet,born in 
New York city, June 9th. As a boy of fourteen edited the Thespian 
Mirror. Studied at Union College, where he edited The Pastime. 
Made his d6but as an actor at the Park Theatre, New Y©rk city, Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1809, as Norval. Played with great success in England after- 
ward, where he enjoyed intimacy with Washington Irving, Coleridge, 
Lamb, and other literary celebrities. Besides his original dramas, ne 
translated and adapted a number of plays from the French. His ver- 
sion of " Brutus " was made with help of seven older plays on the sub- 
ject. Charles Kemble bought several of his plays for Covent Garden 
Theatre, among them "Clari, the Maid of Milan," which was sold for 
$150. In it occurs the song " Home, Sweet Home," which was sung by 
Miss M. Tree, sister of Charles Kean's wife, and which then, as it has 
since, touched a responsive chord in every heart that heard it. This 
song made the fortune of the opera and of the publishers, 100,000 copies 
having been rapidly sold, but, sad to tell, the author reaped no benefit. 
He attempted editing a paper, of which only the prospectus appeared. 
After this time he varied his professional work with journalism. Sev- 
eral benefits were given him, and, in 1841, he accepted an appointment 
as U. S. Consul at Tunis, where he passed the remaining eleven years 
of his life. He was buried at Tunis, but in 1883 the late W. W. Cor- 
coran, of Washington, banker and art collector, had his remains re- 
interred after having been brought to his native land. Died at Tunis, 
Africa, April 9th. One can hardly leave the mention of John Howard 
Payne without a sigh that he, who of home gave so tender a picture, 
should himself have been a lonely, homeless man. 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-1849).— Born in Boston, January 19th. 
Principal poetic production " The Raven," which brought him great 
reputation and secured him engagements on the New York Mirror and 
Broadway Journal. His success in gaining a one-hundred-dollar prize 
for his story "A Manuscript Found in a Bottle," led to his appoint- 
ment as editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. A year later he 
went to New York city, finishing there " The Narrative of Arthur Gor- 
don Pym." Removing to Philadelphia, he assumed the editorship of 
Burton's Gentleman's Magazine. This connection was broken off a 
year later. Meanwhile " Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque " had 
appeared. His next literary venture was Graham's Magazine, which 
he conducted successfully, but which also ended in about a year. It 
is to be deplored that, gifted richly with genius of a high order, Edgar 
Allan Poe lacked a certain serenity of character that would have en- 
abled him to have held more tenaciously to his undertakings, thereby 
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to have given to the world in larger measure the practical evidence of 
his teeming fancy. As it is, his life and too early death are shadowed 
by the saddest of reflections. Died in Baltimore, October 7th. 

Shillaber, Penhallow Benjamin (1814^1890).— " Mrs. Parting- 
ton," born at Portsmouth, N. H., July 12th. Edited various journals in 
Boston, from 1840 to 1866, and afterward resided at Chelsea, Mass. 
Wrote " Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington," " Partingtonian Patch- 
work," " Lines in Pleasant Places," " Ike and His Friends," and" Wide 
Swash," the last a volume of collected verse. Mr. Shillaber has kept in 
the original vein in which he first attracted public notice. The erratic 
incongruities of his work contain a certain raciness that bring forth the 
smile of momentary amusement, not altogether without a certain de- 
gree of remembered agreeability. He died November 25th. 

Stockton, Francis Richard (1834— ).— Born in Philadelphia, 
April 5th. Graduated at the Central High School of that city. De- 
voted a number of years to engraving on wood, and contributed 
pictures to Vanity Fair, a comic paper published in New York city, 
and to other illustrated periodicals. Was at the same time engaged in 
literary and journalistic work. He formed an editorial connection 
with the Philadelphia Post. In 1872 abandoned engraving and ac- 
cepted an editorial position on the New York Hearth and Home. La- 
ter joined the staff of the Century Magazine and became, in 1873, 
assistant editor of the St. Nicholas Magazine. In 1880 devoted him- 
self to purely literary work. His novels and volumes of short 
stories include "Rudder Grange," "The Lady or the Tiger?" "The 
Late Mrs. Null," and more recently "The Merry Chanter.'^ These are 
but few of the works of this most prolific and unique writer. The 
vein in which he writes is peculiar to himself ; his fancy is exagger- 
ated almost to the limit of unreality. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry (1825— ).— Born at Hingham, Mass., 
July 2d. His father was a sea captain of that place. He was, after his 
father's death, taken to New York city by his mother. There he re- 
ceived a common school education, supplemented by private reading 
and study during several years' work in an iron-foundry. Some of his 
books are : " Songs of Summer," " The King's Bell, " " The Book of the 
East," and "The Lion's Cub." 

Sterne, Stuart. (See Blonde, Gertrude.) 

Talmagre, T. De Witt (1832— ).— Clergyman, born at Bound Brook, 
N. J., January 7th. Of fervid eloquence and original literary form. 
Preaching and lecturing at this time (1891). His home is in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He is unique in appearance, indicating the individuality of his 
personal character and mental characteristics. 

Taylor, Bayard. For sketch see No. 2 of this series. 

Twain, Mark. For sketch see No. 2 of this series. 

Wallace, Gen. Lewis. For sketch see No. 2 of this series. 

Ware, William (1797-1852).— Clergyman, born at Hingham, Mass., 
August ttd. Graduated at Harvard. Entered the ministry and was 
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pastor of the First Congregational Church in New York city. He was 
obliged to forego preaching on account of ill-health. After a tour of 
Europe he delivered a course of brilliant lectures on European travel. 
He contributed to the Knickerbocker Magazine " Letters from Pal- 
myra/' republished in England under the title, '* Zenobia ; or, the Pall 
of* Palmyra/ 1 This was followed by " Probus," revised and reissued as 
" Aurelian." He wielded an eloquent pen and painted in crimson hues 
the terrible scenes of Christian martyrdom. Died at Cambridge, Mass., 
February 19 th. 

Warner, Charles Dudley (1829— ).— Journalist, born at Plain- 
Held, Mass., September 12th. Graduated at Hamilton College. Contrib- 
uted articles to 
monthly at Deti 

on the Missouri frontier. In 185G he graduated 
the University of Pennsylvania and practised law at Chicago until 
lN(H). Books of travel followed long periods of European and Eastern 
travel, 4t My Winter on the Nile," " In the J pvant," and others. Later 
Mr. Warner appeared as essayist in the Ctntury Magazine, and now 
fills a staff-editorship on Harper's Magazine, including the supervision 
of the " Editor's Drawer" of that periodical. 

Wliittier, John Greenleaf (1807— ).— Born at Haverhill, Mass.. 
December 17th. A member of the Society of Friends by inheritance and 
by faith. As a boy, he received only a limited education, being chiefly 
occupied till his twentieth year with farming. Later he studied for 
two terms at the Haverhill Academy. The money for his tuition was 
earned by a winter's work at shoemaking and a term of school teach- 
ing. In 1840 he took up his permanent residence at Amesbury, Mass., 
and afterward lived there and at " Oak Knoll " at Danvers. In 1857 
the Atlantic Monthly was founded, and thereafter he wrote chiefly for 
that magazine. His works are voluminous, and in strength and tender 
quaintness can hardly be surpassed in our American literature. As a 
patriot he has penned some stirring lines, and rural and rustic New 
England has afforded him pictures of rare beauty in their homeliness 
and Puritan simplicity. A complete edition of the works of this poet 
octogenarian appeared in 1888-89. The sure thought and soft glow of 
his still productive poetic fancy show no decline, but possibly a deeper 
and more complete fruition. 

Wintlirop, Theodore (1828-1861).— Born at New Haven, Conn., 
September 22d. A descendant of Gov. John Winthrop. Graduated at 
Yale, where he remained a year engaged in advanced studies. Visited 
Europe for his health in 1849, returning in 1851, and taking a position 
in the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. at Panama. In 1853 accompanied 
the expedition of Lieut. Strain to survey a canal route across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. Made his residence in New York the following year, 
and studied law under Charles Tracy. Was admitted to the bar, but 
devoted himself almost entirely to literary w r ork, and completed the 
novels published after his death. They were: "Cecil Deeme," "John 
Brent," " Edwin Brothertoft ; " besides these he wrote : " The Canoe and 
the Saddle," and " Life in the Open Air, and Other Papers.". His style 
is terse, vigorous, full of vitality and strong dramatic expression. Died 
at (Treat Bethel, Va., during the battle, June 10th. 
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I. Dramatic Stories, especially written or adapted for oral reading. 

a. Pantomimes, copiously illustrated by reproductions of photographs from 
life. Illustrations prepared with the greatest attention to pose, drapery, photo- 
graphing, photo engraving, and printing. 

3. Elaborate and Analytical Studies of Artists, Composers, Authors, and 
Dramatists. 

4. Plays, Scenes, Drills, Tableaux, Statue-Poses, or other entertainments 
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exhibitions. 

6. Plays, Drills, Pantomimes, Action Songs, Action Poems, and Dialogues 
suitable for children at home or at school. 
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10. Lessons in Singing, either in vocal technique or on the rendering 
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13. Lessons in Pantomime, Make-up, Statue-Posing, Tableaux, etc. 

14. Illustrations from scenes of plays on the boards in New York, with 
analysis of pictures (tableaux), and comment on technique of acting. 

15. Hints for the Cure of Stuttering, Stammering, and other vocal defects. 

16. Hints on Dress and Costume for Artists. 
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